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Abstract 


This study examined the effects on long term memory of 
varying the following two common CAI constructs: (1) the 
timing of feedback message delivery, and (2) the content of 
the feedback message. The sample consisted of 60 graduate 
students enrolled in the 1979 Special Session, Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta. They were registered in 
anmoUsHOUrNGAl=eCOUnSemInm@introductory «statistics. ahe data 
collection instrument was a 23 item multiple-choice test on 
the t-test. The test items were randomly ordered both as an 
end-of-chapter test and as a retention test seven days 
later. To determine if recognition or recall memory was in 
operation, several items were modified for the retention 
test. 

The course and tests were presented using an IBM 1500 
system. The research design required feedback to be provided 
either (1) immediately following a response to a test item, 
or (2) 24 hours later. The feedback message was either (1) a 
re-display of the multiple-choice item with the correct 
answer underlined, or (2) a series of sentences and/or a 
formula which provided a cue to the correct answer. Students 
were randomly assigned to one of eight cells in the research 
design. The first four cells were (1) immediate, correct 
answer feedback, (2) immediate, cue feedback, (3) 24 hour 
delay, correct answer feedback, and (4) 24 hour delay, cue 
feedback. The last four cells provided the same feedback 
timing and messages, but required the students to rank their 
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‘certainty’ of the correctness of their response to each 
test item, on a continuum from 1 (not certain) to 7 
(absolutely certain). The IBM 1500 system collected all the 
students’ responses, the time taken by students to respond 
to each item (response latency), and the elapsed time the 
feedback message was displayed on the terminal (feedback 
latency). 

The results, in the form of mean test score data, 
indicated no difference between the immmediate and delay 
feedback groups on the retention test. No differences were 
found among groups on the recall or recognition test item 
scores. A significant difference in mean test scores existed 
between the correct answer feedback group and the feedback 
group on the end-of-chapter test, but not on the retention 
test. All groups scored better on the retention test in 
comparison with the end-of-chapter test scores. Requiring 
students to provide confidence values did not affect their 
test scores significantly. Also,the immediate feedback group 
did increase their mean confidence value between the test 
and retest. Analysis of the feedback latency data indicated 
no differences existed among the treatment groups, although 
the time taken to read feedback messages on the retention 
test declined significantly. 

The study supports the current practice of providing a 
brief, corrective feedback message immediately following a 
response to a test item. However, delaying the time of 
feedback did not appear to have a deleterious effect upon 
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test scores. The nature of cues and their proper 
construction require more research. It was recommended that 
the impact of different feedback timing modes and variations 
in feedback message design be explored within the context. of 
CAI by sampling from different age groups, with different 
levels of motivation, and using content from other subject 


matter areas. 
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I. Background of the Study 


A. Introduction to the Problem 

For centuries man has been concerned with memory or its 
antithesis -forgetting. 

When Somonides offered to teach Themistocles the art of 
memory (450 BC) he is reported to have muttered wistfully, 
"I remember even those things which I would not, and can not 
forget what I would." Cicero observed, as have many others, 
“That memory is the treasury and guardian of all things.” 

As civilization advanced, philosophers mused over 
existence and nonexistence --memory and forgetting. 
Aristotle apparently believed the invention of writing would 
cause memory to lose its facility and gradually disappear. 
Similarly, a Chinese proverb of the period states: "A clever 
memory is not equal to a clumsy brush". Contemporary 
commentators might suggest the photocopier could do the 
same. 

Man has been preoccupied with attempting to remember 
many Kinds of data over the centuries: from the size of an 
elephant herd, to the text of a message memorized and 
carried by a courier, to a current concern for telephone 
numbers, household addresses, clients’ names, financial 
accounts, credit card expenditures and so on. 

Within education, attention has been drawn to recal| 
scientific formulae, historical events, literary style, and 


mathematical models or algorithms. Most teachers have 
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experienced the amazement of a student’s failure to remember 
material when several weeks, days or hours before that same 
student demonstrated some competancy with the material. 
Knowing, and apparently later not Knowing, causes educators 
and students alike to examine their teaching/ learning 
strategies and curricular approaches. Massed versus 
distributed practice, reviews, short quizzes, spiral 
curricula, and advanced organizers are only a few of the 
assaults on the apparent insidious degradation of memory. 
Although hundreds of studies have been done, solutions to 
the problem of retention are too few. | 

Cermak commented: 


the application of memory research to education 
is upon us this century. Education’s demands must be 
met. Psychology has hidden its head in the sands of 
irrelevancy for too long. It must be held 
responsible for the application of some of its 
findings to the education of children... Psychology 
has been loth to apply any findings to education 
because the educators do not understand the theories 
behind them, and educators have not let 
psychologists experiment in the classroom because 
the psychologists do not understand the basic 
processes of educating humans. 

In memory research, humans, not rats, are being 
investigated and it is time for the parties to 
realize this. It is admittedly a gamble when a new 
method is used in teaching, but it is going to be 
necessary. In the future, as more is discovered 
about memory it must find its way into the 
classroom; it must be useful; it must be applied. 
(Cermak, 1972, p.268) 


In the Second Handbook of Research on Teaching Glaser (1973) 
concluded that research on instruction in the schools has 
proceded at a snail’s pace. He stated this is partly the 
result of the difficulty in adequately controlling the 


variables or processes involved. However: 
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The computer now makes it possible to have 
instructional procedures selected systematically and 
the resultant learning observed in the school 
Gontexte(p2551 | 

In a later passage he commented: 
The positive potential of educational technology 
will only be realized if the technologist who would 
bring the results of their science to bear on the 
educational problems are actually concerned with the 
broad goals of education and make a concerted effort 
to fully assess the effects of that new technology. 

(p.856) 

Kulhavy (1977) in a review of studies examining 
feedback and written instruction observed, with specific 
reference to CAI, that "because computer ized instruction 
allows such a wide range of strategies for each response, 
the question of how one most effectively matches feedback 
parameters with response characteristics is indeed an 
important one." (Kulhavy, 1977) 

This study examines the application of memory theories 
and learning research to instructional design using the new 
educational technology, CAI. The next section presents a 


description of the research problem and the implication 


solutions to this problem have for education. 


B. The Problem and its Implications for Education 
Computer-assisted instruction is a new technology which 
blends instructional courseware with digital computer 
devices to provide an instructionally consistent interactive 
learning environment. In a tutorial mode, for example, it is 
usual for subjects to be immediately provided with feedback 


messages. Those messages may range from a brief sentence 
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stating that the student’s response was right or wrong to a 
more detailed remedial paragraph filling the screen of the 
computer terminal. 

Currently, in CAI, a continuing widespread notion is 
one which suggests feedback should be immediately provided 
(since it is possible under CAI and not normally possible 
under conventional instruction) and another is that feedback 
should be brief, and corrective or reinforcing. To date, 
very little research evidence has been accumulated to 
confirm or reject the validity of these assumptions. This 
study assesses these questions. 

Instructional designers recognize the interrelationship 
of learning with memory. The design of learning activities 
involves an assessment or assumption of previous Knowledge 
or skills, an activity component focused upon developing or 
adding to these skills or Knowledge, and an assessment stage 
to measure the success of the activity. This would then be 
followed by remediation and retesting, or movement to a new 
learning objective. There is a two-fold need to have 
subjects quickly and effectively achieve the instructional 
objective as well as to retain the Knowledge for subsequent 
use and as a building block for future growth. The problem 
for CAI authors is one of selecting a learning strategy 
which has a high probability of providing both good short 
term success and good long term retention. It is believed 
learning designs must provide environments and strategies 


most likely to produce long term retention if overall 
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learning activities are to be worthwhile. 

This study examined two commonly used instructional 
design constructs specifically for their effects on long 
term retention. The questions asked were: 

1. Does immediate feedback result in better long term 
retention than feedback delayed 24 hours? 

2. Does a feedback message which consists of underlining 
the correct answer in a multiple choice question result 
in better long term retention than a feedback message 
which consists of a cue to the correct answer? 

In addition to the delivery of instruction, oe IBM 
1500 system was used in this study as an important data 
collection device. These data were used to satisfy 
additional instructional questions. In brief, the IBM 1500 
CAI system includes a student performance accounting program 
which supplies a record of every student’s response, the 
location in the course associated with the response, and a 
measurement of the time taken for the response to be entered 
(in tenths of a second). As a result, an instructor can 
ascertain: if all students have covered specified material 
in the course, that all have been tested in the same manner, 
and that precise records exist to describe their activity. 

In this study two variables have been under 
examination: (1) feedback timing (immediate and 24 hour 
delay), and (2) type of feedback message (an underlined 
correct answer, a cue to the correct answer). With respect 


to these two variables, and utilizing the IBM 1500 student 
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performance accounting programme, supplementary questions 
were examined to determine if these two variables affect: 
a. the mean confidence that students assign to their 
responses, 
b. the mean latency time that subjects require to 
produce responses, and 
c. the mean latency time that subjects take to read a 
feedback message. 

The review of related literature follows in Chapters II 
and II1. Chapter II provides an overview of an information 
processing theory of memory, a theory which is a useful 
model to explain the research findings of Chapter III. 
Chapter III examines a number of studies which indicate that 
the use of immediate feedback and brief messages in 
conventional instruction may not always result in long 


term retention by students. 
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II. Review of Literature: Memory Theory 
A. Introduction 

The initial impetus for this study arose from the work 
of P.T. Sturges, a long time researcher in the area of 
feedback and retention. Her work, reviewed in depth later, 
may be characterized as a series of investigations of long 
term memory in which the experimental design is 
systematically modified and fine tuned. So far as can be 
determined, Sturges has not placed her findings in any 
particular theoretical camp, nor has she debated at length 
the broad theoretical implications of her findings. As a 
result, Norman’s theory of learning and memory is reviewed, 
to provide a theoretical structure to explain those research 
findings which indicate (1) delay in feedback may improve 
retention, and (2) a feedback message which is a cue to the 
right answer may also improve retention. 

Attention is first directed to a theory of learning and 
memory. Norman points out: 

The study of learning differs from the study of 
memory in its emphasis, not necessarily in content. 
Learning and memory are intimately intertwined, and 
it is not possible to understand one without 
understanding the other. (Norman, 1977, p. 1) 

Norman’s theory belongs to the school of semantic 
memory, one which addresses itself in a somewhat 
phenomenological way to the content of an individual’s 
memory, i.e., the characteristic acquisition and use of 
information. Norman differs from many semanticists by 


attacking what he perceives to be a weakness in the semantic 
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school; that is, the disuse of the term "learning" in favor 
of a process he describes simply as the "acquisition of 
information" in memory (Norman, 1977, p.1). The thesis that 
evidence of learning is demonstrated by the ability to 
retrieve appropriate data on cue is found trite. Norman 
argues the simplicity of this theory is challenged by the 
emergent quality of the retrieval; one which includes not 
only the encoding and processing during input but appears to 
have involved a merging of information collected over time 
or the development of new forms/structures for the current 
data. | 

In complex learning there is what may be characterized 
aSeaheinsightweaweciicke, oneaheeahsha VeltSist this. internal 
operation which is placed under scrutiny by Norman and has 
lead to the theory he terms the "Active Structural Network 
of Long Term Memory". His goal was to establish a general 
integrated theory capable of describing systems that 
acquire, interpret and use information. 

The following section describes Norman's theory of 


memory and relates this theory specifically to learning. 


B. Accretion, Tuning and Restructuring 

Three quantitatively different modes of learning are 
proposed - accretion, tuning and restructuring. 

Learning through accretion is perceived to be the daily 
accumulation of information, a process of acquiring facts, 


lists, names, numbers, and so on. This Knowledge accumulates 
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and increments data bases in an unsophisticated manner. 
Norman suggests no structural changes occur in the 
information processing system itself and that accretion is 
the type of learning most studied by psychologists. 

Learning through tuning is not only the accretion of 
information but the process of changing the criteria used 
for processing the information. Schema - dynamic processing 
units - normally used for sorting and storing data in the 
accretion mode are under the tuning mode modified to bring 
themselves into congruence with the functional demands 
placed upon them. 

Thus, for example, when we first learn to type we 

develop a set of response routines to carry out the 

task. As we become an increasingly better typist 

these response routines become tuned to the task and 

we become better able to perform it more easily and 

effectively. (Norman, 1977, p. 4) 
A child’s increasing specificity - from the classification 
of all small four legged animals as "doggies" to the 
genus/species to which the animal best belongs - may also be 
an example of the tuning of schemata. Similarly an adult’s 
conclusion that all light aircraft are "Cessnas" is modified 
as Knowledge of light aircraft design increases. 

Learning through restructuring is a more significant 
and different process that occurs when new schema are 
required to interpret new information or reorganize what has 
been acquired. Restructuring leads to efficiencies in 
retrieval, interpretation and acquisition of new Knowledge. 


It is suggested only an inner sense of the “unweildiness or 


unformedness of the accumulated Knowledge gives rise to the 
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need for restructuring" (Norman, 1977, p. 4). Accretion and 
tuning occur continually. Restructuring may take days, weeks 
or years depending upon the nature and flow of the 
information and the critical mass needed to cause a 
resorting of the data, reformatting of schema (tuning) or 
creation of new schema to process data parsimoniously. 
Examples of students and athletes who show a growth in 
skills over many years are examples of the restructuring 
phenomena. Fitts commented: 

The fact that performance can level off at all 

appears to be due as much to the effects of 

physiological aging and/or loss of motivation as to 

the reaching of a true asymptote or limit in 

capacity for further improvement. 

CE tes | CO4ee pee bo) 

In summary, accretion is the process of data 
classification and storage, tuning involves the modification 
of schema to insure better accretion, and restructuring 
occurs when current schema no longer appear adequate to the 


data base and thus new memory structures are needed. It is 


memory schema in general that is of concern in this study. 


C. Memory and Schemata 

Memory may be considered as specific or general in 
nature. Specific retrieval deals with such things as what 
occurred at 10:00 Monday morning as compared with, "What do 
you think of Joe Brown?", which is a composite of many 
specificities. Other examples may be the characteristics 


assigned to the schema "dog" or the schema "farm". Norman 
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states: 
To us, a schema is the primary meaning and 
processing unit of the human information processing 
system. We view schemata as active, interrelated 
Knowledge structures, actively engaged in 
comprehension of arriving information, guiding the 
execution of processing operators. In general, a 
schema consists of a network of interrelations among 
its constituent parts, which themselves are other 
schemata. (Norman, 1977, p. 7) 

Within schemata are variables which are "references to 
general classes of concepts that can actually be substituted 
for the variables in determining the implications of the 
schema for any particular situation" (Norman, 1977, p. 7). 
As information accrues it is encoded against or substituted 
for the variables of a general schema. This memory wil] 
thereby become a specific, particularized, or an 
instantiation of the general schema. An example of a general 
schema is "automobile" or "car". The "car" will be 
represented by a highly detailed schema by a mechanic and to 
a lesser and much modified extent by an operator, used 
vehicle salesman, or potential purchaser. It is often 
astonishing to learn of someone who is apparently 
indifferent to fluid levels (e.g., crankcase, battery, 
radiator) yet highly sensitive to such variables as the 
car’s color, upholstery and carpet. Clearly schema are 
individual in character. As a result two persons may view 
the same automobile, encode and process information about it 
and later retrieve facts in a seemingly integrated fashion 


and yet retrieve data using a different organization and 


recall both similar and unique attributes. Indeed some 
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salient features may not be retrieved at all. It is also not 
uncommon to retrieve more data than were initially available 
since assummed variabies may carry over from the general 
schema. For example, the assessment of a used car by a 
potential buyer --the assumptions made prior to purchase-- 
will become only too obvious with time! 

Variables may also be defaulted or constrained. The 
variables of a general schema can have values assigned to 
them by default or restricted by a range of possibilities. 
In the purchase of a house, the uninformed buyer, upon 
viewing the estate, may believe fixtures come with the house 
or that a specific fixture will remain. Experience results 
in tuning or restructuring the general schema to reduce the 
default or constraining process. 


Variables (and their constraints) serve two 
important functions: 


1. They specify what the range of objects is that 
can fill the positions of the various variables; 
and 

2. When specific information about the variable is 
not available, it is possible to make good 


guesses about the possible value. 
(Norman, 1977, p. 10) 


D. Comprehension 

Comprehension may be confirmed when retrievals indicate 
an appropriate configuration of schema have been used to 
account for an event or situation. This implies that the 
composition of each schema has identified the salient 


concepts and events within each occurrence. 
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The process of comprehension, therefore, involves 
verifying or rejecting various schema until some level of 
harmony/coherence is achieved. As a result of processing 
(restructuring) new schema may emerge with new bridging 
between variables. Efficiencies will appear in the 
interpretation of the data base, searching and retrieving, 
variables and processing of new information. 

Like a good theory, schema account for existing facts 
through a parsimonious description of a universe and has 
potential to accomodate new discoveries. A schema is created 
to explain or describe a situation and remains unchanged 
even with substantial growth in the data base, so long as 
its utility for encoding and retrieval remain valid. Once it 
becomes clear that a schema will no longer support stored 
data, a process of either tuning.or restructuring the schema 
occurs. If an insufficient data base exists for the creation 
of a schema then the information may remain for a time as 
disconnected subsituations, each interpreted in terms of a 
separate micro-like schema, for example, a hitherto 


unrelated fact (nonsense syllable). 


E. The Nature of Schemata 


Norman considers schemata as active processing units, 
each schema having the processing capability to examine 
whatever new data are being processed by the perceptual 
systems and to reorganize data that might be relevant to 


themselves” (Norman, 1977, p. 11). Schemata, activated when 
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appropriate data appear, guide data organization according 
to their structure. Schemata control and direct the 
comprehension process itself. In addition, it is suggested 
that output from one schema may reenter the data stream to 
become input for another schema. Reddy uses the image of a 
blackboard to explain the phenomena (Reddy and Newell, 

1974). Data may be thought of as appearing on a blackboard 
to be examined by relevant schemata cued by the nature of 
the material. Data relevant to a particular schemata are 
processed using internal conceptualizations and rewritten on 
the board. (Figure 1 illustrates the process. The blackboard 
may be considered as existing in the synthesis/interpretive 
space.) This modified information may cue other schemata 
which in turn process and redisplay their output. A halt 
occurs when schema are no longer cued by data on the board 
(stream). Naturally the cyclic result will be a reflection 
of the efficiencies of the schema and their convergence with 
reality as tested on subsequent instances. The schema-data 
cycle has been discussed under such headings as: ‘active 
demons" (Selfridge and Neisser, 1960), "actors" (Hewitt, 
Bishop and Steiger, 1973), and "production systems" (Newell, 
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Figure 1. A heuristic model of human information processing 


F. Learning Through Accretion, Tuning and Restructuring 
Learning through Accretion 

As discussed earlier, the main mode of learning is 
simply the daily absorption of information. Norman describes 
instantiations as newly created data structures patterned on 
old schema but carrying current information in place of the 
variables. This representation of an event is placed in long 
term memory and retrieved using the general schema to 
reconstruct the earlier, original experience. This 
remembrance is a process similar to storage and is activated 


using similar schema. Learning by accretion therefore 
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processes ea llieimformation inea similar fashion, sie: ,iwith 
the same schema. If data can not be configured using current 
schema then tuning/restructuring must occur before learning 
may proceed, otherwise the data remains as substructured and 
with independent micro schema unconnected to other data 
piles. 
Learning through Tuning 
For Norman and his associates, the modification of 
existing schemata to better process and store data is a 
matter of "fine tuning" the structure. Basically, revising 
constant and variable terms has the effect of: 
1. improving the accuracy of analysis of information, 
2. generalizing the range of applicability (replacing a 
constant with a variable or modification of a variable), 
3. specializing the applicability (constraining variables 
or replacing a variable with a constant), and 
4. determining the default values (discovering the 
attributes which normally apply and adding these to the 
schema such that intelligent guesses may forward 
inference making and guide further processing). 
Learning through Restructuring 
So long as existing memory structures adequately 
account for new Knowledge, tuning and restructuring are not 
required. In a typical learning situation, information would 
be accreted until the body of knowledge becomes unmanageable 
through poor or inaccurate retrieval. At this point either 


new or tuned schema are created that enhance processing and 
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improve retrieval (evidence of memory). Norman suggests two 
types of schema creation occur: pattern generation and 
schema induction. 

Under pattern generation a schema is copied, then 
modified as required. Learning through analogies is an 
example of this process, e.g., learning that a rhombus is to 
a square what a parallelogram is to a rectangle. The 
constants from one schema are modified in the new one. 
Learning to differentiate breeds of dog also indicate 
restructuring. 

Schema induction, the other form of learning, results 
from either a spatial or temporal co-occurance which cue 
several schema. This simultaneous activity or temporal 
contiguity 

...18 the fundamental principle of most theories of 

learning, but it seems to have amazingly little 

application in the learning of complex material. As 
far as we can determine most complex concepts are 
learned because the instructor either explicitly 
introduces an appropriate analogy, metaphor or model 
We believe that most learning through the 
creation of new schemata takes place through 


patterned generation, not through schema induction. 
(Norman, p. 16) 


Memory and Learning 

Incoming data are most efficiently processed when they 
are consistent with existing schemata. The more that the 
arriving information deviates from a person’s current 
interpretive structures, the greater the need for change 
either through tuning or restructuring. However, this 
presumes a recognition of discrepencies. If through 


misinterpretation or misunderstanding the material appears 
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consistent with previously processed data, the need for 

change will not occur. 
Reorganization of the memory system is not something 
that should be accomplished lightly. The new 
structure that should be formed is not easy to 
determine: the entire literature on "insightful" 
learning and problem solving, on creativity, on 
discovery learning, etc., can probably be considered 
to be studies of how new schema get created. We do 
not believe that the human memory system simply 
reorganizes itself whenever new patterns are 
discovered: the discovery of patterns, the matching 
analogous schemata to the current situation most 


probably require considerable analysis. 
(Norman, p. 22) 


G. Memory: Long Term Retrieval 

Williams (1977) characterized the act of retrieval from 
long term memory as a reconstructive process. The operation, 
as he sees it, involves a recursive cycle of three phases 
which switch alternately from (1) finding a context, (2) 
searching, and (3) verifying. 

The operation commences with a sketchy description 
(which Williams terms a context), and a search begins. If 
anything is found it is immediately tested against what is 
Known or proposed, i.e. the process of verification. If this 
fact is accepted the objective may have been satisfied; if 
not, the new fact is added to the description and the search 
then proceeds one level lower (in the recursive sense) using 
a more definitive context. An outcome of Williams’ (1977) 
theory of retrieval is the assessment of confidence, which 
is expressed as the degree of certainty the individual] 


assigns to the retrieval, i.e., confidence levels. 
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Figure 2. A characterization of the retrieval process. 


In order to better understand the search process, 
Williams (1977) proposes two metaphors. One is the 
suggestion that the individual continues to aggregate 
information so that he "homes in on the target". The flow of 
information continues to build a more and more precise 
description. The search process starts with a generic 
context that iteratively becomes more specific. 

A second metaphor is that of the “jigsaw puzzle" 
suggesting an algorithm which narrows the search field to a 


region that looks most promising (working on the border of a 
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puzzle) and builds up a better formed context before 
proceeding into areas that require the assessment and 
inference on a larger scale with less likelihood of solid 
verification. 

The size of the search description may cause problems 
in verification. Too little information makes the 
verification process weak since there may be: 

1. a large number of possible events; 

2. recall of a re-encoded event is more likely than the 
original (fewer more apparently typical proper ties) ; and 

3. if a searching property is not available then knowledge 
indexed under that property must be inferred. 

The problem of too much information also makes 
verification difficult. The selection of contexts to 
determine the correct one results, if a bad choice is made, 
in a nil retrieval and the report "I forget". Verification 
constraints ideally should result in dropping the search 
property and returning to the context so far created to 
investigate and test other possible leads. 

It is often reported, however, that a property, | 
verified and found false, continues to obstruct the process. 
These "distractors" may appear to totally frustrate an 
individual who, while trying to remember something, may 
report the continued reappearance of a particular fact which 
is impeding his progress. Often simply examining the 
distractor so as to become totally conscious of its 


existence and then consciously discarding it succeeds in 
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“pigeon holing" it and thus removing it from active 
consideration. Clearly the distraction has some connection 
with the context being constructed and is sufficiently 
powerful to cause aggravation. A distractor is therefore . 
identified through the process of verification, as an 
interference with the retrieval process, which in a limited 
domain matches the item sought. 
Confidence, when used in connection with retrieval, is 
a statement about the results of a verification. Three 
techniques of truth testing are: 
1. Coincident recovery - discovery of a similar fact from 
another source. 
2. Indirect confirmation - a retroactive verification 
arising from information uncovered as a result of using 
a previous unconfirmed description. 
3. Consistency checking - information fits what is already 
Known and it is therefore considered correct. 
The extent to which some or all of these truth testing 
conditions occur and are satisfied is directly reflected in 


the degree of certainty assigned to the retrieval. 


Summar 

From this characterization of memory by Norman and 
Williams, one is provided with an interpretation of memory 
phenomena. The three stage recursive nature of context 
seeking, searching, and verification function upon a base of 


partial information and descriptions to reconstruct 
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previously encoded, stored data. A description is used to 
seek fragments of information which, if verified, are added 
to the description to retrieve still more information until 
a match on the material sought is made. The condition 
reported as "forgetting" is considered under a number of 
possible headings: too little information, too much 
information, false recoveries, and re-encoding. Generally, 
failure to retrieve is caused by building a search 
descriptor (composed of many search terms) for which no 
schema exist. The result is a null retrieval. In some 
instances, the search terms will be valid and the individual 
will sense that some form of a memory is in existence, yet 
report he has forgotten or perhaps it is on the ‘tip of his 
tongue’. Williams (1977) also indicates that subjects are 
capable of verifying retrievals and ascribing a degree of 
confidence to the data retrieved. 

In the following section, Chapter III, the literature 
reviewed highlights findings in support of delaying feedback 
delivery and designing feedback messages to provide more 
than just the correct answers. Chapter III begins with a 
review of the effect of delayed feedback upon long term 


retention. 
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III. Review of Literature: Feedback 

A. Introduction 

Early investigations of feedback begin with Judd (1905) 
and his study of practice without providing knowledge of | 
results. In the decades following, emphasis shifted away 
from the study of "academic" learning and feedback to the 
study of psychomotor activity and feedback. The reason for 
this shift was in part due to the United States military 
funding of research which was directed toward the investigation 
of methods for the improvement of training (psychomotor ) 
programmes. A summary of these studies was provided by 
Ammons (1956). Interest in feedback was rekindled when it 
was found that feedback could be manipulated to produce 
differential results in long term retention. It was 
Brackbill, et al., (1962a, 1962b, 1964a, 1964b) who 
discovered and termed this phenomena the delay-retention 
effect (DRE). On cognitive tasks, delaying informative 
feedback by as little as 10 seconds produced better 
retention many days later. Other dedicated reserchers of DRE 
are Sturges (1969) and Sassenrath (1968). The work of 
Sturges is reviewed first because of its historical 
precedence, comprehensiveness, and contribution to 
understanding DRE through continuing investigation. Other 
papers are discussed which reexamine or confirm DRE. 

Generally feedback researchers have not placed their 
findings in the context of a psychological theory, perhaps 


because earlier classical theorists (Skinnerian) could not 
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explain DRE. The human information processing theory, a more 
recent model which describes the multidimensionality of 
memory, appears useful as an explanation of the effects 
researchers have found as a result of varying feedback 
timing and message design. It is believed that the preceding 
section on memory theory provides a theoretical framework 
helpful in understanding the work of the following 
researchers. 

This chapter is organized in two sections, the first 
reviews the literature concerned with feedback timing and 
its effects; the second surveys the research related to 
feedback message design. It will be noted that some 
researchers have examined both feedback timing and feedback 
message design within the same paper. In these cases the 
paper will be discussed separately. It is believed 
this organization of the data will better aid in evaluat- 
ing the two bodies of research. The section which now 
follows considers the research on feedback timing and begins 


with the papers by Sturges. 


B. Research on Feedback Timing 
Sturges 

In her initial study, Sturges (1964) examined the 
effects of immediate feedback and 24 hour delayed feedback 
upon long term retention. The content for this study, which 
consisted of a combination of uncommon English words as wel] 


as some nonsense material, was presented in the form of a 
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multiple choice (M/C) test with items displayed using a 35mm 
slide projected on a screen. University level subjects were 
tested on an individual basis. The time available for 
responding to the test item and reading the feedback message 
was fixed to a number of seconds (details not available). 

Seven days later, on a retention test of the material, 
subjects who received the delay feedback were found to have 
significantly higher scores on meaningful material than 
those who received immediate feedback. Sturges found that 
the variation of time allowed for feedback had no apparent 
impact upon retention of nonsense material. 

Sturges (1969) reconfirmed the findings of her 1964 
study using test material from the social sciences area. The 
time required for responding to the test item and reading 
the feedback message was again controlled. In this case, 
responding to the item was restricted to 20 seconds and 
feedback was presented for 10 seconds. Sturges concluded 
that 24 hour delay in feedback was superior to immediate 
feedback, but added the proviso that the effect could be 
neutralized through a manipulation of the form of the 
feedback message. This study is reported in greater depth in 
DakueceOtethirsscnaplen. 

Sturges (1972a,1972b) examined the effect of providing 
feedback immediately after a response, at the end of test 
(EOT), and 24 hours following the test. Retention testing 
took place immediately after feedback, or not at all 


(control group) and seven days later for both groups as a 
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final retention measure. Retention test items were designed 
to test both recall and recognition. The subject matter was 
based upon uncommon English words and the response and 
feedback latency times were standardized at 15 seconds. 

The procedure followed by Sturges (1972) consisted of a 
testing algorithm with (1) three delay modes, (2) three 
immediate tests (nil, recall, recognition) for practice, and 
(3) after seven days a recall/recognition test. Figure 3 


provides a schematic of this research design. 


<> Assign Feedback Mode 


Immediate Feedback 
After Each Item 
Response 


24 Hour Delay 
in Feedback 


After Test Delay 
in Feedback (20M) 


<> Assign Retesting 


pepe 5 
Seven Day Delay 
Recall Test 


Figure 3. Model of Sturges (1972) research design 
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The findings on immediate retesting following feedback, 
summarized in Table 1, were as follows: 

|. A significant difference in test scores (p<.001) existed 
between the delay in feedback group and the group 
receiving immediate feedback. 

2. There was a significant interaction between the delay 
and form of test (p<.01). Recall was enhanced to a 
greater degree by delay than was recognition. 

Table 1 


A Comparison of Recall and Recognition Test Scores 
Immediately Following Feedback 


Zero Delay EOT-24H Delay 


Recall G62 itital'S 
Recognition 26.96 28.26% 


*Significant at the .001 level 


The findings on the seven day retention test were as 
follows: 

1. Feedback delay groups performed significantly better 
(p<.01) on recall items than on recognition items. 

2. Overall recognition test scores were significantly 
better (p<.001) than recall test scores. 

3. Those not receiving immediate testing scored 
significantly lower (p<.001) than those tested 
immediately. 

4. Immediate recognition testing lead to significantly 
better retention (p<.001) than did immediate recal] 
testing. 


5. <A significant interaction was observed between the 
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immediate test form and the seven day test form 
(p<.001). The immediate recognition test group scored 
higher on the retention test recognition items than on 
the retention test recall items. Immediate recall] 
testing contributed more to retention test recall scores 
than did immediate recognition testing. Thus, recall] 
testing improved recall while recognition testing 
improved recognition. 

Table 2 provides a summary of the significant results. 


Table 2 
A Summary of Seven Day Retention Test Results 


Group Scores Group Scores 


EOT-24H Feedback Delay Zero Feedback Delay*** 
24H Feedback Delay > EOT Feedback Delay** 
EOT-24H Feedback Delay EOT-24H Feedback Delay 
on Recognition Test on Recall Test** 
Overall Recognition Overall Recal1*** 
Immediate Test No Immediate Test*** 
Immediate Recognition Immediate Recall] 
Test Test *** 
Immediate Recognition Immediate Recognition 
Test + Seven Day Test + Seven Day 
Recognition Test Recall Test*** 


*Significant at .05 level 
**Significant at .01 level 
**k*kSignificant at .001 level 
On the strength of this study (Sturges, 1972a, Phase I) 
a prescription might read: 

a. If maximum seven day recall is desired, then delay 
feedback for 24 hours and then immediately 
administer a retest using a recall question format. 

b. If maximum seven day recognition is desired, then 


delay feedback for 24 hours and then immediately 
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administer a retest using a recognition question 
format. 

In the second part of the study, Sturges {(1972a) varied 
the feedback message design and again contrasted the effects of 
immediate feedback, end of test feedback, and 24 hour delay 
of feedback. Delay was again found superior to no delay, 
although no significant difference was found between the end 
of test feedback group and the 24 hour delay feedback group. 
Immediate retesting following feedback significantly 
increased seven day retention scores. Again, immediate 
recall testing enhanced seven day recall scores and 
immediate recognition testing enhanced seven day recognition 
test scores. 

These findings are summarized in Table 3. 

Table 3 
Summary of Sturges (1972) Phase II Findings 
Immediate Test Results: 
Recognition Scores Recall Scores*** 


Retention Test Results: 


Delay Group Scores Immediate Feedback 
Group Scores** 
Recognition Scores Recall Scores*** 
Scores if Immediate Scores without 
Retesting Occurred Immediate Retest ing*** 


*x*Significant at .01 level 
***Significant at .001 level 
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Sturges (1972a) concluded that superior retention with 
24 hour delay of feedback was due to factors operating at 
feedback, not factors intervening between the test and 
retest. 

These findings support the interpretation that the 
delay retention effect depends upon: (a) stimuli 
present during feedback, (b) how the subjects 
respond to these, and (c) relevance of these stimuli 
and responses to the retention test. (Sturges 

1972a:41) 

A delay in feedback removes the subjects from the 
immediate concern of "Was I right or wrong?", to a more 
encompassing appraisal of available data and 
interrelationships. Sturges indicated that the effects of 
immediate feedback could be enhanced by an immediate 
retesting at the end of the test. It was pointed out that 
the objective of feedback is to cause subjects to understand 
the test material better and thereby improve on the next 
test. 

Sturges (1972b) primarily manipulated message design to 
determine which feedback construction resulted in the best 
long term retention. Zero, end of test, and 24 hour delay 
feedback modes were also a part of this research design. The 
findings again confirmed the superior impact that delay of 
feedback has upon long term retention scores when using 
certain types of feedback messages. 


Sturges (1976), examined feedback under 


computer-managed testing (CMT) and detected the same effect 
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for delay as did her previous research. This study compared 
the differences among feedback modes which were given 
immediately after each item, at the end of test (EOT), and 
24 hours after the test. The dependent variable was the set of 
scores on a retention test given one to three weeks later. 
Subject matter for the test items (30 M/C) was drawn from a 
University of Calfornia child psychology course and 
administered via cathode ray tube computer terminals 
connected to a PDP 11/45. The programming language was 
SOCRATES. Retention was measured using a 47 item criterion 
test composed of 30 previous M/C items plus 17 additional 
short answer items. Student anxiety state and confidence 
were also measured. The A-State anxiety scale was 
administered before and after the computer managed test 
(CMT) and the retention test. Confidence measures were 
solicited following each item of the CMT and retention 
tests. 

The findings support the use of feedback over no 
feedback and delay (EOT, 24H) over no delay. In fact, the 
longer delay positively affected the confidence students 
had in their answers. The number of items that were wrong 
on the immediate test but right on retention test confirm 
the value of delay of feedback. On items judged most 
difficult, retention scores indicated that improvement was 
related to the feedback conditions. Evidence of the 
influence of delay was the increased confidence students 


indicated when completing the retention test. The 24H group 
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was more confident than all other groups and the EOT was 

more confident than their counterparts who received 

immediate feedback. Anxiety findings were inconclusive. 
Sturges concluded: 


Long term retention of academic material following 
immediate feedback is not superior to that with 
delayed informative feedback. Some delay in 
presentation of informative feedback results in 
superior retention performance, and the longer 24H 
delay is superior on the measure of confidence 
ratingsm n976eprdcd4 


In the NPRDC report Sturges (1978) recommended: 
1. Further study should be conducted to extend the 
findings of the present study by comparing the 
relative effects of immediate and delayed feedback 
under other experimental conditions (e.g. using 
different forms of feedback presentation and/or 
criterion test items and conducting repeated 
computer managed tests with informative feedback 
throughout a course). 
2. It is assumed that these results are due to an 
increase in student concentration on feedback that 
influences the level or breadth of processing of the 
remembered information and the feedback. Therefore, 
procedures that foster the breadth of processing 
should be developed and evaluated. 

Throughout the period of Sturges’ activity in this 
field, other researchers have also been actively examining 
the effect of delay upon long term retention. 

Sassenrath 

Sassenrath and Yonge (1968) also used meaningful 
material to examine the effect of feedback delay upon 
retention. In this instance, the contrast was simply between 
(1) immediate feedback in serial fashion after the subject 


responded to all test items (EOT) or(2) delaying 24 hours 
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before presenting the feedback. On a seven day retest, the 
group which experienced a 24 hour delay before feedback 
achieved scores significantly higher than those receiving 
immediate feedback. 

Sassenrath (1968) examined the delay-retention effect 
using a 60 item, four alternative, M/C test based on 
introductory psychology. Students were alotted 15 seconds to 
read an item and to record an answer on an IBM answer sheet. 
After the test, one-half of the immediate informative 
feedback group received a copy of the quiz items (stem and 
answer options) with the correct answer underlined. The 
other half of the immediate feedback group received only the 
answer options with the correct answer underlined. Within 
each group, one-half were informed that they should try to 
remember the answer as a retention test would follow. Ten 
seconds were allowed for Ss to read each item. The same 
protocol was followed with the delayed feedback group, but 
24 hours after the initial quiz. Immediately following 
feedback, and five days following feedback, the groups were 
retested using the same items in random order. These 
retention tests were written at the students’ pace. 

Findings indicated no significant difference between 
feedback groups on the initial test or the first retention 
test (immediately after feedback), yet after a five day 
interval a significant difference (p <.001) in favor of the 
delayed feedback group appeared. Those receiving the message 


to learn and retain the answers because of a future test 
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performed significantly better than the group which received 
only the alternatives with the correct answer underlined. 

Sassenrath concluded: 

There is mounting evidence that delayed informative 
feedback does not retard learning and may enhance 
delayed retention If so, these results have 
considerable implications for learning theory, 
foncenies instruction and classroom teaching. 

In an elaboration of the previous study, Sassenrath 
(1969) decided (1) to test the effect on each item of 
varying delay of feedback between immediate (one second) and 
delayed (ten seconds), and (2) to provide four types of 
feedback (discussed in detail in part 2 of this chapter). 
Retention was measured both immediately after feedback and 
five days later. The Ss were 311 upper year college students 
and the M/C (four alternative) test was based on 
introductory psychology. The procedure was to randomly 
assign Ss to the treatment groups and administer the test. 
Item presentation and feedback was via slide projector ina 
group setting. Fifteen seconds were alotted for answering 
each item on a IBM answer sheet. Following the response, 
either 1 second or 10 seconds passed before feedback was 
presented. After answering the last test item and viewing 
the feedback sequence, the test was readministered. This 
time the students progressed through the items at their own 
pace. The retention test was administered five days later. 

Once again, the delayed feedback group performed 


significantly better (p <.05) on the retention test (five 


days later), although there was no significant difference 
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detected between groups on either the initial test or the 
immediate retest following feedback. Sassenrath noted: 

Aithough the differences in retention are usually 

not large in absolute amount, the psychological 

importance of the difference contrary to the 

accepted principle that immediate reinforcement, as 

opposed to delayed reinforcement, produces superior 

learning and, therefore, presumably superior 

retention. (p. 176) 
More 

More’s (1969) mammoth work on feedback delay and 
retention examined the effect of four different delay 
periods (none, 2.5 hours, 1 day, and 4 days) on retention. 
This was measured three days following feedback. The 
subjects were 663 grade eight students who read two articles 
of 1200 words each on the topics of glaciers (science) and 
Rhodesia (social studies). A 20 item M/C test followed. 
Immediate feedback was provided using erasable answer 
sheets. Delayed feedback was provided by returning to test 
booklets to the students. The test booklets contained strips 
glued to the right hand margin of each page. Each strip 
indicated the correct letter responses to the questions on 
the page. Retesting indicated that a delay of between 2.5 
hours and one day produced optimal scores. An acquisition 
criterion group was tested immediately following each of the 
four delay modes. Highest scores were obtained for those 
experiencing the 2.5 hour and 1 day delays. Thus, the 
optimal delay not only provided information that resulted in 


better marks immediately following delivery but the benefit 


carried over to the retention test. 
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More argued that the primary objective of instruction 
and testing is the retention of what is learned. His study 
indicates the need to time the return of graded tests 
appropriately. To do otherwise "may not only be ineffective, 
but may actually inhibit retention learning." (p. 342) 
Kulhavy 

Over the past seven years Kulhavy and R.C. Anderson 
have coauthored several papers which investigated the 
delay-retention effect (DRE). They later identified and 
explored the phenomena termed interference-perseveration. 
From the beginning Kulhavy attempted to explain DRE and to 
demonstrate its existence. 

According to the interference-perseveration 
hypothesis, when a person makes an error on the 
first test, he strengthens an A-B connection which 
then interferes with acquiring an A-C connection 
from the feedback. Proactive interference is 
greatest when stimuli in successive tasks are 
identical and the responses are dissimilar. This, it 
is argued, is the condition that prevails when an 
incorrect response is made on the first test. 
According to this analysis, a person who makes a 
correct response choice on the first test places 
himself in the A-C A-C paradigm, a condition Known 
to facilitate retention. (Kulhavy & Anderson, 1972, 
Dime DO 7) 

Kulhavy cites in support Anderson & Myrow (1971), 
Roderick & Anderson (1968), Rothkopf (1966), and Spitzer 
(1939). These studies consistently demonstrated that tests 
following instruction consolidated learning so that 
performance was improved on successive tests. This 


improvement through testing was independent of feedback. 


Evidence that errors perseverate after an initial test 
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was presented by Kaess & Zeaman (1960). By manipulating the 
number of incorrect alternatives on a M/C test, they 
detected the continuation of these errors on succeeding 
tests. Only after several trials were subjects able to 
abandon their earlier performance. 

Built into Kulhavy’s inter ference-perseveration 
hypothesis is the notion that time is a critical determinant 
in the success of feedback. In support he noted that delay 
has been found to reduce proactive interference in 
non-academic learning (Abra, 1969; Underwood & Ekstrand, 
1967; Underwood & Freund, 1968). Kulhavy also addressed the 
problem of attention at immediate feedback (a notion first 
put forward by Sturges, 1964). That is, because of 
frustration and fatigue, the learner does not process the 
presented data as carefully as he should. Kulhavy concluded 
that an analysis of time spent observing feedback should be 
evidence of the processing occurring, irrespective of the 
delay or non-delay in feedback. 

Kulhavy & Anderson (1972), employed 194 high school 
students taking introductory psychology. A printed booklet 
containing a 35 item M/C test was administered. Feedback was 
given by returning the test booklet with correct answers 
underlined. Test and feedback items were randomized for each 
subject. A feedback delay of 24 hours versus immediate 
feedback was in effect. A second (retention) test was 
administered one week following the first test. The time, to 


the nearest minute, taken to read the feedback booklets was 
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recorded by the experimenter. Subjects were not informed of 
future tests. The total time allowed for test and feedback 
was one hour. The learners working in a self-paced manner 
completed the tasks in the allotted time. 

Kulhavy found that the groups receiving delayed 
feedback were significantly different (p <.01) from those 
receiving immediate feedback when compared according to the 
probability of proportion of answers wrong on the second 
(retention) test as compared with those items wrong on the 
initial test. A significant difference (p <.01) also existed 
between the immediate and delay feedback groups when 
compared on the basis of test scores. If the theory of 
reinforcement applies, it should be expected that the ratio 
of Right2(retention) :Right1(initial) should be higher for 
the immediate feedback group than for the delayed feedback 
group. However, the data did not support this theory. 

An unusual, additional facet of the feedback puzzle was 
explored in this paper. Subjects were requested to identify 
their previous errors when they received feedback. Not 
surprisingly, those in the immediate feedback group 
identified significantly more errors (p <.01) than did the 
delayed group. Thus, more forgetting in the delay group 
occurred even though the previously selected wrong answer 
was visible. 

Kulhavy argued that the following three factors were 
important: (1) the tendency for a test to strengthen 


responses, (2) subjects forget initial responses following a 
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delay, and (3) errors interfere with learning correct 
answers. These three factors, when combined, indicate that 
the probability of repeating an initial error on a retention 
test is greater for the immediate feedback groups than for 
those given a delay prior to feedback. In addition it was 
found that less time was taken to study feedback presented 
immediately after answering the item than was taken to study 
feedback 24 hours following testing. Kulhavy considered this 
a function of fatigue and frustration. Furthermore, if 
feedback was reinforcing, one would expect initially correct 
responses to be repeated. "In fact, the probability of 
repeating correct responses on the final test was no higher 
for immediate feedback groups than for the delayed feedback 
groups”. (p. 511) Finally, instructors were given this 
advice: 

One should take care that learners have thoroughly 

understood materials before giving them a test. 

Feedback should be delayed for a day or two, 

especially if there is an error rate of any 

magnitude." (p. 511) 
Surber and Anderson 

In a classroom study using M/C testing and examining 

the effects of delay of feedback upon retention, Surber and 
Anderson (1975) detected the importance of delaying feedback 
in the improvement of scores of high school students. 
Feedback was in the form of the question and alternatives 
represented on paper with the correct answer underlined. The 


24 hour delay in feedback was contrasted both with immediate 


feedback following the test and with no feedback. The study 
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also measured the change from initial wrong answers to 
correct answers on retention test. Feedback was found 
superior to no feedback and delay of feedback was found 
superior to immediate feedback. Verbal ability, as measured 
by the 36 item French, Ekstrom & Price Test (1963), was 
found to discriminate between those who effectively used 
feedback and those who did not; e.g., those who changed 
previously wrong answers to right answers on retesting. 

Surber and Anderson concluded that the delay-retention 
effect was generalizable to the real world of instruction 
but applied the following caveat: "It remains to be seen 
whether the delay-retention effect would appear if a course 
grade were made contingent upon performance or the materials 
were made available to students during the retention 
interval". (p. 172) 

Only two studies have been found which openly disputed 
the DRE phenomenon and attempted to replicate earlier 
studies for the purpose of indicating that the alleged 
benefits of delaying feedback were more a matter of chance 
than the result of an instructional design. The studies, 
Phye (1970) and Newman, Williams and Hiller (1974), 
unfortunately seemed to violate several of the essential 
attributes necessary for DRE. These problems will be 
discussed in detail beginning with Phye. 

Phye 
Phye’s study (1970), entitled "Verbal retention as a 


function of the informativeness and delay of informative 
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feedback: a replication", attempted to re-examine the 
Sturges (1969) study, which explored the delay retention 
phenomena as a means for improving long term memory. 

Phye’s research design was as follows: Eighty-four 
undergraduate students studied educational psychology in a 
regular classroom setting. A 30 item, four alternative M/C 
test was administered and feedback provided in a number of 
different ways. The 84 Ss were assigned to 18 groups. Four 
groups received feedback in the form of the question 
restated. Two of these four groups received feedback 
immediately after the test while the other two received 
their feedback following a 48 hour delay. Six groups were 
used as controls and received no feedback. Of the final 
eight groups, four groups received feedback in the form of 
the question stem plus four alternatives (original question) 
whereas the other four groups received feedback in the form 
of the question stem plus eight alternatives. Within each of 
these four groups were the immediate (two groups) and delay 
(two groups) components. Retention tests were administered 
immediately following feedback and seven days later. Table 4 
summarizes this research design. 


Table 4 
The Phye (1970) Research Design 


# Of Groups Feedback Message Feedback Timing 


Stem + 4 answer options End of test 
Stem + 4 answer options 48 hours 

No feedback N/A 

Stem + 4 answer options End of test 
Stem + 8 answer options End of test 
Stem 4 answer options 48 hours 
Stem 8 answer options 48 hours 


+ 
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Feedback in each of the groups was provided by the 
researcher reading the test items to the subjects as a group 
and indicating immediately which alternative was correct. 
The feedback presentation was produced by randomizing the. 
test items and also randomizing the answer options within 
each item. 

Phye provides no information about the sources for the 
additional four answer options used to compose the eight 
alternative group; nor the time allowed for feedback, or 
indeed, the testing procedures used during the initial test 
or the retention check one week following aural feedback. 

Thus, the study differed significantly from that of 
Sturges (1969) by providing 48 hour delay in lieu of 24 hour 
delay, group testing and aural feedback in contrast to 
individualized visual feedback, feedback after the test 
rather than feedback following each item, and an unspecified 
method for the development of additional alternatives for 
feedback. 

Phye detected a significant difference (p <.05) 
between those groups receiving immediate feedback and 
those receiving delayed feedback. 

A significant difference (p <.05) was also detected bet- 
ween immediate retest scores and seven day retention test scores. 
The scores ranged from 28.14 - 29.14 out of a possible 30 
(ceiling effect) for the immediate retesting group and 24.57 
- 27.85 out of 30 for the seven day retention group. A 


ceiling effect occurred in both instances. The greatest mean 
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was that of the delay, multiple distractor group. 

Thus, although Phye begins with the claim he is 
providing a replication of Sturges’s work, careful reading 
of both studies indicates a departure from the Sturges 
design. Having noted the differences from the Sturges 
design, it is interesting that Phye (1970, p.381) asserts 
",..certain conclusions drawn by Sturges (1969) apparently 
need tempering." 

Newman,Williams and Hiller 

Newman, Williams & Hiller (1974) attempted to produce a 
definitive study of the delay-retention effect in a totally 
naturalistic setting. Ninety-four undergraduates enrolled in 
educational psychology read an assigned article of 3700 
words which dealt with a theory about the brain chemistry of 
short & long term memory. After the alloted 25 minutes of 
reading time, a 30 item M/C test, composed of 28 
four-alternative items and two five-alternative items, was 
administered for 25 minutes. Four feedback conditions were 
imposed on the randomly assigned groups (no feedback, 
immediate feedback, one day delay or seven day delay). Seven 
days following feedback a retention test composed of 30 
randomly ordered items was again administered. No 
significant differences were detected for any of the 
feedback conditions, nor was there any significant 


difference in performance on test items analyzed according 
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to initial performance or according to item difficulty. A 
post retention test questionnaire disclosed a tendency for 
the group receiving immediate feedback to restudy the 
material but this activity had no differentiating impact on 
final test scores. 

The authors emphasized the desire to maintain external 
validity, that is, to emulate "real" learning and testing 
conditions. The subjects studied the material, were informed 
a retest would occur at a later time, had access to the 
learning material between tests, and understood their course 
grade was dependent upon performance. This was one of the 
few studies not to detect a delay-retention effect or 
perseveration of error. The reason for the flat performance 
across treatment groups may arguably have been due to one or 
more of the following factors: 

1. A fixed learning period was used by the students to read 
the material ( 25 minutes for all groups). 

2. <A fixed testing period was used for all groups (25 
minutes for all groups). 

3. The form of information feedback involved projection of 
the test item (with the correct answer underlined) on a 
screen for 15 seconds. Subjects were required to respond 
via a five button button input box, by pressing the 
button matching the correct alternative displayed on the 
screen. 

The rationale for requiring subjects to respond overtly to 


the feedback message was to insure that the feedback was 
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attended to and processed. It is believed that this 
procedure partially violated the external validity claim 
made by the authors and may very well have constituted a 
relearning situation. Even under the conditions described; 
feedback in test one did appear to assist students when 
retested with test two. However, the difference was not 


Sign uhican tat p a “06a: 


Summary of Feedback Timing Research 

Although Sturges examined the phenomena of feedback and 
delay using a number of approaches, problems still exist. 
Most, if not all, of Sturges’ learning paradigms were based 
on learning materials such as definitions and uncommon 
English words, which were initially presented in a test 
atmosphere. Immediate retesting, apparently a useful 
exercise to improve retention, is impractical for most 
‘academic’ evaluation situations. This fact restricts the 
generalizability and transfer of the findings. In Sturges’ 
early studies, initial presentation, feedback, immediate 
testing and retention checks were carried out in laboratory 
learning environments. Presentations were via a Kodak 
Carousel slide projector and subjects responded on slips of 
paper. Feedback, practice and retention items were also 
presented via slides. Thus Sturges’ early work possessed the 
following characteristics: 
1. A one exposure learning task that resembled a quiz, 


2. Various feedback messages followed immediately by 
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retesting, a process designed to check specifically on 
the immediate effects of feedback but which also 
provided more practice, 

3. Retention was measured in a sequenced, precisely timed 
atmosphere seven days later, and 

4. None of the early studies used subject matter for whic 
there was academic credit (motivation). 

The 1976 Sturges study was based upon university cour 
material and used a computer managed testing method. 
Unfortunately, the course instructors were not consistent 
the importance they attached to the quiz results, and the 
time of the retention test varied from one to three weeks 
after the initial test. This study appears to provide the 


best indication of approaches to feedback on meaningful 


subject matter; but, because it is the only computer based 
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experiment so far uncovered, the impact of various feedback 


forms on learning within CAI environments is still not 
Known. 
In addition to the papers of Sturges reviewed in 


support of DRE, Sassenrath(1968), More(1969), Kulhavy(1972 


) ’ 


and Surber and Anderson(1974) also presented findings which 


supported DRE. These supporting studies indicated DRE has 
been found to occur under conditions of (1) individual or 
group testing, (2) tests with multiple choice items, (3) 

jtem response and feedback times controlled to periods as 
short as 10-15 seconds, and (4) using meaningful material 


drawn from courses or unfamiliar sources. Phye (1970) did 
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not demonstrate a strong delay-retention effect under 
conditions of (1) group testing, (2) multiple choice items, 
(3) unspecificed response times, (4) aural feedback, (4) 48 
hour feedback delay, and (5) a sample group that achieved: 
near mastery on the first test. Newman, et al. (1974) failed 
to trigger DRE when they (1) used new learning material, (2) 
restricted the study time available to learn the material, 
(3) fixed the testing time, (4) fixed the feedback 
presentation time, (5) required an overt response to 
feedback, (6) allowed access to the material before the 
retention test, and (7) made the test count as part of the 
course credit. 

Although the majority of the research evidence favours 
delaying informative feedback, no studies have been found 
which indicate DRE occurs using material that is part of a 
university credit course and delivered under CAI conditions 
-conditions with which the students have become familiar to 
the point of taking the learning/testing environment much 
for granted. 

This study provided test-item feedback in the form 
of either immediate feedback following each item, or 
feedback delayed by 24 hours. The testing and feedback 
were all within the context of an ongoing 80 hour CAI 
course®inestatistics. “The study, because of thevtest 
content and CAI delivery, is an extension of the work of 
Sturges (1972, 1974, 1976) as well as the others previously 


cited who have examined DRE in a classroom setting or used 
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tests within programmed instructional texts. 
The following section reviews research literature 
reflecting the effect of feedback message design upon long 


term retention. 


C. Research on Feedback Messages 

Feedback messages have tended to be terse statements 
which simply indicated whether the response was right or 
wrong. For example, Plessey’s teaching machine of 1926 was 
only capable of presenting feedback stating "right" or 
“wrong'. Chemically treated answer sheets which appeared 
much later, indicated a "Y" or "N" when an answer option was 
touched by a chemically treated crayon. (Sullivan, Baker, 
and Schultz, 1967) Early work by Anderson (1967,1971, 1972) 
examined the availability of feedback messages in the 
context of programmed instruction and later CAI(PLATO). The 
examples provided within these studies were all of the terse 
response variety and no guidelines were stated for writing 
corrective or reinforcing feedback. Author manuals provided 
to assist instructors in programming CAI courseware on 
either the PLATO, TICCIT, Philco, DEC, or IBM 1500 systems 
do not elaborate upon how to write effective feedback 
messages. Several of these systems have a macro facility 
which automatically presents feedback messages such as "You 
are right" or "You are wrong" --aids for easier lesson 
construction. None of the CAI author support materials 


available through computer companies discusses programming 
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to achieve enhanced long term retention. 

The first example of feedback message manipulation 
directed at increasing long term retention was presented by 
Sturges (1964). In the study the feedback messages were 
simply the multiple choice questions re-presented with 
either (1) the correct answer (CA) underlined (the other 
options remaining) or (2) a cue (CU) which was designed to 
lead the subject to the correct answer. 

The results, using meaningful test material, indicated 
that under the CA feedback type, those given feedback 
delayed by 24 hours exibited greater retention than those of 
the immediate feedback group. If the feedback was of the CU 
type, however, no significant difference was found between 
delay modes. In contrasting the feedback types, the group 
receiving cues achieved significantly greater retention 
scores after seven days than did those receiving the correct 
answer. Therefore it was concluded using a cue evokes better 
retention than simply stating the answer. No differences 
were found between feedback types or delay modes on nonsense 
material. Sturges concluded from this study that cues 
promoted symbolic exploration of alternatives. 

In a continuation of the earlier study, Sturges (1969) 
considered feedback of two types: (a) a stem, plus answer 
options with the CA underlined, and (b) the stem, with only 
the CA option underlined. The test base was a 38 item, four 
distractor M/C test of factual items related to social 


sciences and two additional questions for samples. The 
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experimental hypothesis was basically that the delay effect 

would disappear if the examination of answer options were 

removed. It was found that removal of this knowledge did 

remove the effect of delayed feedback upon retention. 

Increased Knowledge does apparently accrue through the 

examination of incorrect alternatives. 

With the delay of informative feedback subjects 
appear to respond to more cues, or stimulus aspects 
of informative feedback; thus learning more about 
the item, and when these cues can be used in 
retention, delay improves retention. 

(Sturges, 1969, p.14) 

A question still remained. Did the subjects actually cue 

from the position and/or number/letter of the distractor or 

were they actually achieving a deeper understanding of the 
material? 

Sturges (1972a) examined the importance of item 
construction by (1) either administering or not 
administering immediate retesting, and (2) delivering 
feedback with 0 delay, at EOT (end of test), or after a 24H 
delay. 

The four types of feedback were: 

1. A replication of the original test item but with CA 
under lined (RW+) , 

2. The test item with CA underlined but the distractors 
randomly rearranged and without letter ClIGS ANB CeD amas 
in the original (RW), 

3. The test item formatted exactly the same as its original 


counterpart but with the CA underlined and the 


distractors removed (R+), and 
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4. The item with CA underlined randomly placed without 
letter cue (R). 

Two types of retention, recall and recognition were 
measured. Recognition scores were derived from a 32 item M/C 
test which provided a stem (definition) and four uncommon 
English words as possible matching answers. Selection of the 
correct alternative was evidence of recognition, whereas 
providing the appropriate word when answer options were not 
presented (an open ended question) measured recall. Figure 4 


provides examples of feedback messages. 


Initial Presentation: 


"TO CLEAR’ FROM BLAME” 
a. EXCULPATE 


b. LUCUBRATE 
c. LIBRATE 
d. PROPITIATE 


Informative Feedback: 


RW+ Right + Wrong-Redunant R+ Right only-Redundant 


"TO CLEAR FROM BLAME” 
*a. EXCULPATE 


"TO CLEAR FROM BLAME” 
*a. EXCULPATE 

b. LUCUBRATE 

c. LIBRATE 

d. PROPITIATE 


RW Right + Wrong-Variable R Right only-Variable 


"TO CLEAR FROM BLAME” "TO CLEAR FROM BLAME” 
PROPITIATE 
LIBRATE 

* EXCULPATE 


LUCUBRATE 


“2 EXCULPAWGE 


Figure 4: Forms of feedback messages 
(Sturges 1972, Phase 1) 


The procedure followed by Sturges (1972) consisted of a 
testing algorithm with (1) three delay modes, (2) three 


immediate tests (nil, recall, recognition) for practice, and 
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(3) after seven days a recall/recognition test. Figure 3 
illustrates this research design. 
The finding regarding immediate retesting following 
feedback was: 
A significant interaction (p<.05) occurred between 
feedback forms. ‘Right+wrong-redundant' appears 
superior to ‘right+wrong-variable’ whereas the 
‘right only-variable’ was found superior to ‘right 


only-redundant’ . 


These results are summarized in Table 5. 


Table 5 
The Impact of Feedback Messages Immediately after Delivery 


Feedback Message Feedback Message 


Right-Wrong Redundant Right-Wrong Variable* 
Right Variable Right Redundant * 


*Significant at .05 level 


The findings on the seven day retention test were as 
follows: 

1. One component of the interaction between form of 
feedback and type of retention test was significant 
(p<.05); that is, long term recall is best enhanced by 
using feedback containing all the alternatives whereas 
long term recognition is best developed by presenting 
only the correct answer as feedback. 


2. In a comparison of feedback types and long term 
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retention objectives (recall or recognition) it was 
found that a 24H delay of feedback was superior to EOT 
delay of feedback for long term recall using 
“right-wrong variable" in contrast to "right-wrong 
redundant". Best long term recognition occurred if the 
delay was 24H and feedback was "right-variable" or 
secondarily “righttwrong-variable" in contrast to the 
poorer types - "right-redundant" and 
"“right+wrong-redundant". 

On the strength of this study, and if no immediate 
retesting is possible, long term recall may be best enhanced 
using 24H delay on feedback of the "“right+wrong-redundant", 
"pight-variable" or "right redundant" forms. All feedback 
types seem equally useful for the content matter under 
study. For long term recognition 24H delay using either the 
"right-redundant" or "right-variable" seem equally good. It 
should be noted that not using immediate retesting seems to 
cut long term retention as much as 21-49 percent. Table 6 


summarizes these findings. 
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Table 6 
Sturges (1972) Phase I Findings 


Long Term Objective 
Design Variable Recal ] Recognition 


Optimal Feedback Message Type: 
Right-Wrong Right 
Variable Variable 


Optimal Feedback Delay Mode: 
24 Hour 


Optimal Combination of 
Feedback Delay & Message: 


24 Hour + 24 Hour + 
Right-Wrong Right 
Variable Variable 


In a second phase to this study, Sturges contrasted (1) a 
feedback message which was composed of randomly ordered 
answer options and the CA underlined with (2) a 
representation of the item with only a cue to the answer. 
(Figure 5 provides examples of these feedback messages. ) 
Different delays, immediate testing, and final retention 


testing paradigms were the same as in phase one. 


RW-D_ Right + Wrong-Definitions RW-C Right + Wrong Cue 


"TO CLEAR FROM BLAME” 
LUCUBRATE 
EXCULPATE 
PROPITIATE 

IBRATE 
(EX = OUT: CULP = GUILT. 
AS IN CULPRIT) 


"TO CLEAR FROM BLAME” 
LIBRATE (vibrate) 
PROPITIATE (pacify) 
LUCUBRATE (study laboriously) 


*EXCULPATE 


Figure 5. Forms of feedback phase II. 
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Phase II findings indicated the cue feedback provided 
better results if there was no immediate test; however, if 
immediate retesting was employed then 
“right+twrong-definitions" feedback provided superior 
results. In addition it appeared that 0 delay in feedback 
was not appreciably different from that of the other delay 
modes with cue feedback. 

The prescribed practice as a result of these Phase II 
findings may be described as follows: 

1. To obtain the best results on a long term recognition 
test, delay results by 24H and provide feedback of the 
“right+twrong-definition" type, then immediately retest 
using recognition items. If no immediate retesting is 
possible, change the feedback messages to those of the 
“right+wrong-cue" type. 

2. To obtain best results on long term recall, delay 
feedback by 24H and provide it in either the 
"right+wrong-definition" form or "“right+wrong-cue" form, 
then retest either in recall or recognition format. If 
no immediate testing is possible feedback should 
apparently be of the "right+wrong-cue" type. 

Under zero delay of feedback and immediate retesting it 
was clear subjects attended best to feedback providing no 
more than the correct answer. If delay of feedback occurred, 
it appeared the subjects attended to more cues or stimulus 


aspects of the feedback, thus learning more about the item. 
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Delayed cue feedback improved retention. If no immediate 
feedback test was planned, then superior retention was found 
only with cue feedback. 

These findings indicate that the test designer must 
first decide upon the retention objective (recall or 
recognition) and then manipulate feedback to provide the 
retention desired. If retesting is possible following 
feedback and optimal recall is desired, it appears subjects 
can best use feedback that is unambiguous (show only the 
answer); whereas if optimal recognition (discrimination 
between alternatives) is desired then feedback which 
randomizes the answer options is sufficient provided 
immediate retesting follows. The deeper level of processing 
which accompanies the cue feedback seems counter productive 
if immediate retesting is used. 

Sturges concluded that subjects do not acquire much 
information from any form of feedback if it is immediately 
presented. It would appear from this study that the 
presentation of either the CA or WA as feedback does not 
necessarily amount to useful information. Additional cues 
are necessary at feedback to improve retention. Further, 
recall, as well as recognition, increased as a result of a 
delay of feedback. This improved both the ability to 
discriminate among distractors as well as provide correct 
answers from free recall, i.e. minimal cues (the stem). 

Thus, in order to improve retention it is necessary 


that the feedback be of a type that causes the subjects to 
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infer an associative link between the stem and the answer 
options, whether right or wrong. In this way the subjects 
begin to view the alternatives as being organized and 
positively or negatively related to the stem. One 
alternative to delaying feedback, might be the use of an 
immediate feedback message designed to invoke a "novel" 
mental process to arouse more than a right-wrong concern. 
Sturges reported that by the use of immediate cue feedback, 
the results obtained compare favourably with those achieved 
using a different message form and delaying feedback either 
until the end of the test or until at least 24 hours had 
elapsed. 

To some extent, less powerful feedback may be enhanced 
by immediate practice. Yet this may not always be possible 
or desirable. In the final analysis, the subjects must be 
lead to re-explore the test material to improve retention.* 
Table 7 outlines the Sturges (1972a) findings 

Sturgesmiuls/2b)yin ancontinudation, of (the neseancheon 
retention improvement through feedback manipulation and 
delay, compared the use of an instruction to (1) study the 
correct answer (underlined), (2) study the correct and 
incorrect alternatives indicated, with (3) the 
representation of the item with a cue given which would lead 
to CA selection after some thought (similar to the earlier 
cue type). It was again theorized that the cue would promote 


both a careful study of the interrelationships between 


1 Personal correspondence with Dr. Sturges. 
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Table 7 
Summary of Sturges (1972) Findings 


Testing Procedure Long Term Objective 


Recal] Recognition 


If immediate retesting 
follows feedback: 


Use 24 hour delay Use 24 hour delay 
of feedback of feedback 


Correct answer only All answer options 
as feedback mess- as feedback mess- 
age, and age, and 


Immediate test of Immediate test of 
the recall the recognition 
type type 


If immediate retesting following 
feedback is not possible: 


Use EOT or 24 hour Use EOT delay of 
delay of feedback, feedback, and 
and 


Provide feedback in Provide feedback 
the form of a cue in the form of a 
cue 


answer options and a better understanding of the 
organization of the material would result. A 32 item M/C 
test was used which was composed of questions in the form of 
a definition stem and four uncommon English words as answer 
options. Two testing protocols were used. The first protocol 
was basically the standard Sturges design which involved 
administering the test, providing feedback under three delay 
modes (0, EOT, 24H), immediate retesting and testing seven 


days later. The second protocol differed from the first only 
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by providing all of the feedback messages linearly prior to 
the first test administration. That is, all the feedback 
messages were presented before the administration of the test. 
This was done to examine the power of the context (stem with 
answer options and feedback message) in contrast to seeing 
only the feedback message. Retesting and seven day retention 
testing sessions checked first recall then recognition for 
both protocols. 

The seven day retention results reflected the earlier 
findings; namely, that immediate practice improved the power 
of some types of feedback but the cue technique achieved 
best results without the necessity of immediate practice. It 
also appeared that overall retention was better when 
immediate practice was of the recognition rather then the 
recall type. 

It was concluded that - 

Instructing the subjects to respond differently at 
the presentation of informative feedback did affect 
their retention performance but this effect depended 
upon the presence of an immediate test as well as 
the form of the seven day retention test. (Sturges, 
1972b, p.4) 

These findings add support to the conclusion that 
retention of the correct alternatives is facilitated 
when subjects have had the opportunity to identify 


relationships among the stem, the correct and 
incorrect alternatives. (Sturges, 1972b,p.5) 
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Travers, Van Wagenen, Haygood and McCormick 

Travers, et al., (1964) designed a classroom based 
retention study to measure the function of differing task 
involvement and feedback conditions. The task required 
students to learn the meaning of German words through either 
observation or involvement. Each hourly lesson for the first 
three days of the week concentrated upon the mastery of a 20 
word vocabulary. Students who were called upon to answer 
during the lessons received one of four types of immediate 
feedback. All were adequate in content but consisted of 
varying redundancy. The question and answer sessions of the 
lesson were, therefore, carefully designed. A retention test 
was given on the Friday following the three days of 
training. 

The study demonstrated a significant difference between 
feedback groups. "The amount of redundancy is related to the 
degree to which the task is learned -with greater redundancy 
favoring learning" (p. 173). Also of interest was the 
finding that information last transmitted in the feedback 
messages was best remembered. In addition, “subjects who 
interacted with the experimenter performed better, not only 
on the items on which they interacted but also on the items 
which they learned from observation" (p. 173). It was 
suggested that participation raises the level of arousal 
which influences retention of information acquired by 


observation. 
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Sassenrath 

Julius Sassenrath (1965, 1968, 1969, 1975) examined the 
effect of different feedback messages and delay of feedback 
upon retention. 

The first study (1965) was designed to determine how 
retention could best be improved through better feedback 
message design or delivery following examinations. Two days 
after a mid-semester 40 item M/C exam, students received one 
of four types of feedback: (1) no feedback was given --only 
the total score was provided, (2) examinations were returned 
with correct answers placed on the blackboard and the class 
instructed to spend the period checking booklets to detect 
errors, (3) examination booklets were returned and a 
discussion took place between instructor and class, and (4) 
the corrected examinations were returned. Page numbers from 
a textbook (Cronbach’s Educational Psychology) were placed 
on the blackboard indicating the source of each test item. 
Rereading these passages independently was a one class 
period objective. 

The feedback groups scored significantly better 
(p <.001) on the end of semester test quiz than did the no 
feedback group, and the discussion group received 
significantly more marks (p <.05) than did the other 
feedback groups. Sassenrath concluded students gained the 
most information from the discussion sessions and therefore 


were better able to modify previously incorrect thinking. 
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Sassenrath (1968) again examined both the 
delay-retention effect as well as feedback message design. 
In this study, one-half of the immediate informative 
feedback group received the quiz items again (stem and 
answer options) with the correct answer underlined. The 
other half of the immediate feedback group received only the 
answer options with the correct option underlined. Within 
each group, one-half were informed that they should try to 
remember the answer as a retention test would follow. Ten 
seconds were allowed for Ss to read each item. The same 
protocol was followed with the delayed feedback group, but 
24 hours after the initial quiz. Immediately following 
feedback, and five days following feedback, the groups were 
retested using the same items in random order. These 
retention tests were written at the students’ pace. 

Findings indicated no significant difference between 
feedback groups on the initial test, nor the first retention 
test (immediately after feedback). Yet, after a five day 
interval, a significant difference (p <.001) favored those 
students receiving the message to learn and to retain 
materials because of an upcoming future test. They performed 
significantly better than the group which received only the 
alternatives with the correct answer under lined. 

In an elaboration of the previous study, Sassenrath 
(1969) examined the effect of providing four types of 
feedback: (a) item and alternatives with correct answer 


under lined, (b) alternatives with correct answer under lined, 
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(c) only the correct answer alternative underlined, and (d) 
the stem with only the correct answer alternative 

under lined. Retention was measured both immediately after 
feedback, and five days later. (The other details of this: 
research design were discussed in part 1 of this chapter. ) 
The findings were: (1) that no significant difference was 
detected between groups on the initial or immediate retest 
following feedback, and (2) that subjects who received only 
the alternatives performed reliably better (p <.01) than 
those who received both stem and alternatives. 

Also of interest was the finding that feedback message 
effectiveness was the reverse of the 1968 study; that is, Ss 
receiving only the alternatives at feedback performed better 
than those receiving both stem and alternatives. In terms of 
the differences between messages, it may be that the stem of 
the item produces a processing overload, whereas the 
presentation of the alternatives presents only salient 
information. These findings were similar to those of Sturges 
(1969). 

The last reported study by Sassenrath (1975) reexamined 
the data of two earlier studies from the perspective of 
inter ference-perseveration hypothesis discussed in part 1 of 
this chapter (Kulhavy & Anderson, 1972). As a result of the 
analysis of responses made on initial tests and retention 
quizzes and thus the replacement of wrong answers by right 


responses, Sassenrath (1975) concluded from his review: 
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If feedback were acting as a reward it might 
increase the probability that a right response would 
be repeated, particularly for subjects receiving 
immediate feedback. The fact that this does not 
happen while there is a difference favouring delayed 
feedback after immediate feedback on the R2/W1 2 and 
R3/W1 measures is quite conclusive evidence that 
feedback provides information regarding what is the 
appropriate response. Thus, it appears that feedback 
has a greater effect on cognition than incentive 
motivation in human learning of verbal material. 


(p. 899) 
Phye 

In Phye’s study (1970), reported earlier, it was noted 
that feedback messages were either in the form of (1) the 


stem plus four alternatives (original question) or (2) in 
the form of the stem plus eight alternatives. Retention 
tests were administered immediately following feedback and 
seven days later. Table 4 (referenced earlier) summarizes 
this research design. 

Feedback in each of the groups was provided by the 
researcher reading the test items to the subjects as a group 
and immediately indicating which alternative was correct. 
The feedback presentation was produced by randomizing the 
test items and also randomizing the answer options within 
each item. 

Phye provides no information about the sources for the 
additional four answer options used to compose the eight 
alternative group, the time allowed for feedback, or indeed, 
the testing procedures used during the initial test or the 


2 Where R2 equates to the correct response (R) on the second 
test (2) and W1 equates to the wrong response (W) on on the 
fips tetesuidy i 
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retention check one week following aural feedback. 

Phye detected no significant difference between groups 
receiving four answer option feedback and eight answer 
option feedback, yet did state he achieved, "an increase in 
performance under delay feedback and an increase in 
distractor conditions." (Phye, 1977, p. 381) 

Ku lhavy 

In an apparent deviation from the "classical" feedback 
analyses, Kulhavy and Swenson (1975) experimented with the 
use of imagery and its effect upon comprehension. omc S 
study, fifth and sixth grade students were requested either 
to "read carefully" or "form mental pictures" of the 
instruction, a 20 paragraph text. Tests immediately followed 
the reading, and one week later the same students were again 
examined. Learners who used the imagery approach recalled 
significantly more than the other group. This lead Kulhavy 
to conclude that if one can supply learners with an 
efficient memory strategy, it is likely that more will be 
remembered from the study of text. 

Kulhavy, Yekovich and Dyer (1976) examined the 
relationship of feedback and confidence upon retention using 
30 volunteer undergraduate students and a 30 frame 
programmed instructional course on the human eye. For group 
1 feedback was provided by erasing from the answer sheet one 
of five opaque circles matching each item. A ‘T’ or ‘F’ was 
exposed. Group 2 received no feedback. The time taken for | 


each frame was recorded to the nearest five seconds by the 
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subject. Retention testing occurred immediately and one week 
following the initial learning session. 

From his earlier work, Kulhavy suggested that (1) 
feedback operates primarily to correct error responses not 
to reinforce correct answers (Kulhavy & Anderson, 1972), and 
(2) little is known about how and when feedback should be 
used. In a proposed model (see Figure 6) Kulhavy and 
Anderson declared that confidence is at least as important 
as the response made in determining the feedback to be 
provided. 
argumentative reaction ensues. A low probability of error 
repetition is suggested. Those subjects who register either 
a correct or wrong answer, but have low confidence in the 
choice are guessing. Therefore Kulhavy, et al. (1976), 
Sake, 

If a student is having trouble understanding what he 
reads, providing feedback after he guesses at an 


answer should do little to improve comprehension. 
(p. 524) 
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READ TEXT 
RESPOND TO QUESTION AT 
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Figure 6. Hypothesized relation between feedback, 
confidence, and post-response behavior 


Those students who are highly confident about the 
correctness ti their choice, and are correct, move on to the 
next frame without hesitation. Feedback is examined briefly 
only for direction but not for instruction. However, high 
confidence associated with a wrong answer results in very 


careful examination of the question text, and often an 
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The findings were: 

1. Subjects receiving feedback are more likely to repeat 
right answers (p <.05). 

2. On a delayed test, subjects tested immediately after the 
learning session scored higher (p <.001) than those not 
immediately tested. (also Sturges, 1972a) 

3. Of those students receiving feedback, the high and the 
low confidence persons who made correct responses 
remembered those correct answers best (p <.05). This was 
an unexpected finding for those with low confidence. 

4. Groups receiving feedback were found more likely to 
correct an error on immediate and delayed tests 
(p <.05). "When a subject receives feedback following a 
high confidence error, he shows a marked tendency to be 
able to correct himself on an immediate test, and to a 
less systematic degree on a delayed measure". (p. 526) 

5. Subjects spent more time on feedback in error conditions 
than when correct (p <.01). As confidence ratings 
increased, the time taken to examine feedback following 
errors increased and less time was taken to examine 
feedback following correct responses. (p <.01) 

The researchers concluded that feedback value is 
directly related to the learner’s confidence in his answer. 
If a high confidence error occurs, more time is spent 
reprocessing the available information. The longer people 
study the correct information, the longer they remember it. 
Thus, subjects are most likely to study an item longer when 


a confident response turns out to be wrong. 
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The implications for instructional design are that 
content must be appropriate to the student and must be 
comprehended prior to testing since feedback is only 
valuable as a corrective mechanism when the student 
understands what was read. It is noted: 

We feel that these findings have applicability for 

the more sophisticated instructional delivery 

systems -- especially those involving computer 

control. Varying feedback procedures and content on 

a frame-by-frame basis could yield substantial gains 

in the amount the subject is able to learn from the 

lesson. (p. 528) 
Kulhavy and associates derived their suggestions from 
research findings that used, what would be considered, crude 
measurement conditions for CAI instruction. Thus it seems 
reasonable to suggest that further research be undertaken 
using computer controlled instructional delivery systems. 
Summary of Feedback Message Research 

The following is a summary of the feedback research 
literature reviewed in this proposal. It is based, in part, 
upon Kulhavy’s (1977) recent interesting paper, which 
provides an integration of the work done on feedback 
processes, especially as these results apply to written 
lessons and the design of instructional materials. 

A review of feedback research must canvas issues; such 
as, whether reinforcement occurs in a behavioral sense, the 
availability of feedback, and learning from feedback. 


Reinforcement was examined by Anderson, et al., (1971). 


They discovered that during a lesson, students seemed to 
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learn more from feedback provided following an error rather 
than feedback provided following a correct answer. This is a 
reverse of what a reinforcement theorist would expect. In 
addition, delay-retention effect (DRE) studies concluded 
that immediate feedback did not produce the desired degree 
of retention when compared with a delay of 24 hours 
(Kulhavy and Anderson, 1972). Researchers who advocated 
intermittent reinforcement schedules have found from the 
outset that learners were clearly at a disadvantage 
(Anderson, 1967). Experiments involving extrinsic rewards, 
such as payment for better academic performance, have also 
failed to produce improved results (Sullivan, Baker & 
Schutz, 1967). Kulhavy (1977) concluded it is difficult to 
find data indicating that feedback, following written 
instruction, functions in the manner predicted by Skinner 
and others. 

On the question of availability of feedback, evidence 
is clearly against allowing the learners to see feedback 
before responding (Anderson, 1972). It is also against 
designing questions which are so heavily cued or prompted 
that students do not have to attend carefully to the text 
(Anderson, 1967). Students who copy the answers take less 
time, commit fewer errors but, unfortunately, retain less 
(Anderson, 1971). 

Where feedback has been found to increase learning, the 
intellectual operation differs, depending on whether the 
submitted response is right or wrong. Provided the correct 


response occurs as a result of something other than a random 
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guess, it is clear that it will perseverate over a number of 
tests (Kulhavy & Parsons, 1972 and Kulhavy & Anderson, 
1972). It is assumed that feedback under this condition 
confirms overall comprehension rather than to clarify a 
specific term. 

Kulhavy (1977, p.221) stated that "one of the reasons 
why corrective aspects of feedback have received so little 
attention is simply that many studies fail to analyze errors 
and correct responses separately". Travers, et al., (1964) 
and Anderson, et al., (1971) indicated the benefit of first 
learning that the response was wrong and then learning the 
correct response. Delay is needed to eliminate the old 
concept and overlay the new one. DRE apparently enhances the 
impact of corrective feedback since it reduces the memory of 
initial error responses. Proactive interference, if present, 
blocks or obfuscates correct answer acquisition under 
immediate feedback conditions. Evidence was found to 
indicate error perseveration decreased if the learner was 
allowed time to forget his initial wrong reponse (Kulhavy & 
Anderson, 1972; More, 1969; Brackbill, Wagner & Wilson, 
1964; Sturges 1969, 1972; Sassenrath, 1975). List learning 
experiments involving proactive interference provided 
similar results (Underwood & Freund, 1968). 

The question of comprehension enters into the DRE 
equation, however. Although not explored in detail, the 
findings of Kulhavy & Parsons (1972) and Kulhavy 1S Tie 


p.223) suggested "feedback will have only a minimal effect 
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if the learner is unable to comprehend the instruction or 
Fit it into some existing information framework". 

The conclusions reached by Kulhavy were: (1) entry 
skills of learners must be sufficiently high to make 
profitable use of instruction and feedback; (2) design of. 
instruction, in particular the questions, must ensure 
appropriate levels of cognitive processing ( i.e. no over 
prompting or copying); and (3) feedback must have both 
informative and corrective power such that the learner 
recognizes an error and engages in a remedial process. 
Kulhavy (1977, p.225) observed, "because computer ized 
instruction allows such a wide range of strategies for each 
response, the question of how one most effectively matches 
feedback parameters with response characteristics is indeed 
an important one". 

It is because most studies have examined feedback and 
retention, generally in binary terms, i.e., the response was 
right or wrong, that little was learned about how the 
question was perceived and the probabilities associated with 
repeated similar responses. Kulhavy (1977) argued for more 
sophistication in the test taker model since it appears that 
question answering begins with an assessment of potential 
answers and the assignment of a hierarchy of confidence. The 
final selection of a probable right answer is made, provided 
the answer is not obvious, from the context of the question, 
the content of the stem, the availability of the answer, or 


the selection of alternatives. 
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The case for studying how learner characteristics 

: influence the use of feedback seems well made. 
This appears to be a prime area for future research, 
one which may shed new light on an old, and 
well-turned field of instructional psychology. 
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The next section discusses the research design and 


subjects used in this study. 
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IV. Research Methodology 


Introduction 

The following sections describe: the research 
questions, the design of the study, the instructions to 
subjects, and the sample. Within the section on the design 
of the study are described the STAT1 computer assisted 
instruction course, the learner characteristics, and the 
instrument used to explore the effects of feedback delay and 
feedback message design within the context of 
computer-assisted instruction. This section also indicates: 
the characteristics of learners who took the STAT1 course on 
the IBM 1500 system, the STAT1 author support programmes 
which provide the means for tracking all students’ responses 
throughout the course, and the STAT1 exam developed to 


evaluate learning on the ‘t’ test segment. 


A. Research Quest ions 
This study examined two commonly used instructional 
design constructs specifically for their effects on long 
term retention. The questions asked were: 
1. Does immediate feedback result in better long term 
retention than feedback delayed 24 hours? 
2. Does a feedback message which consists of underlining 
the correct answer to a multiple choice question result 
in better long term retention than a feedback message 


which is designed to be a cue to the correct answer? 
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In addition to the delivery of instruction, the IBM 1500 
system has an important research role as a data collection 
device. These data were used to satisfy additional 
instructional questions. 

The supplementary questions were asked to determine if 
the two key variables under study, i.e. feedback timing and 
feedback messages, have an effect upon: 

a. the mean confidence students assign to their 
responses, 

b. the mean latency time subjects require to produce 
responses ,and 

c. the mean latency time taken to read a feedback 


message. 
B. Design of the Study 


The Computer Assisted Course: STATI 

The computer assisted instructional course, STAT1, is a 
basic statistics course designed to prepare graduate 
students in education to handle various research problems 
typically encountered in education. The course, although it 
initially appears linear in progression to the student, is 
essentially under learner control. This means that by using 
special keyboard operations, STAT1 students may move at will 
within each segment (chapter) of the course or in fact 
transfer between segments in the course. Thus, students may 


determine the order with which they will study the chapters 
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and progress through the course or review as desired. The 
authors have designed decision points to encourage students 
to reexamine previous materials or to study prior to 
examination. To facilitate student movement within the 
course, information sheets are provided which detail all 
segments and their internal headings. 

The course, composed of approximately 100,000 computer 
instructions, required about 3,000 hours of time to design, 
programme, and revise over a period of four years. Student 
terminal time to complete the course ranges from 29 to 160 
hours; the average completion time is 69 hours. 
Approximately 3,000 responses per student are registered 
during the course. In addition to covering the course 
material, students must also complete ii tests interspersed 
between selected course segments; seven of these tests are 
administered in CAI mode. The total terminal time taken to 
write these seven exams ranges from 2.9 to 21.9 hours, for 
an average of 8.3 hours. Under CAI mode, students may 
sign-on to take an exam at any point in the course. The 
score obtained will be the mark accumulated on the first 
pass through the exam. Generally students take the 
examinations following the related course segment. The exam- 
ination is created by randomly ordering all the items in a 
fixed pool. As a result, every student receives an exam with 
jtems uniquely ordered. Although it is possible for students 
to sign-off during an examination, the start point upon 


sign-on will be at the last unattempted item. No review of 
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course material or movement out of the exam is possible once 
an exam is begun. The feedback design employed throughout 
the STAT1 exams provide the student with a terse message 
(stating the correct answer) immediately following the 
student’s response to a question. 

The STAT1 instructor support programs provide the 
following information: 

a. a re-creation of all terminal screen displays as 
seen by the student, 

b. the anticipated answers to each question, as 
programmed by the course author, and an indication 
as to whether the anticipated answers are correct or 
incorrect, 

c. the total number of student responses accepted as 
correct, wrong, or unanticipated, and 

d. opposite each response category, is displayed the 
student’s ID along with a number indicating if this 
is the student’s first, second, or Nth attempt at 
the question. 

Hunka, Romaniuk and Maguire (1976) indicated students 
not only readily accomplished the educational goals of this 
basic statistics course, but that they also saved themselves 
and their instructors approximately 24 hours of lecture time 
as well as 84 hours in laboratory sessions. Furthermore, 
subjects indicated a high degree of satisfaction with the 
course, and the instructors expressed pleasure at being able 


to assist individual students at the terminal or to mark 
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and discuss lab assignments on a one to one basis. In 
general, therefore, more personal contact was assured during 
the periods when students could benefit most. 

In summary, STAT1 represents one of the few 
comprehensive courses that establish the viability of CAdie 
instruction. The length, instructional design, complexity of 
subject matter, and demonstrated success place it in an area 
with few peers (Kearsley, 1976). Learner control and an 
apparent ability for the courseware to ‘stand alone’ support 
the wisdom to invest several thousand hours in its creation 
and continued optimization. 

The Instrument 

The instrument used to explore the effects of feedback 
timing and message modification was a twenty-three item M/C 
test on the topic of ‘t’ tests. This test has demonstrated 
consistent levels of difficulty over the past three years. 
The mean test score is approximately 15 correct out of a 
possible twenty-three. The standard deviation is 2.4. 

This test possessed the following characteristics: 

1. Twenty of the twenty-three test items were presented in 
a random order to each student. 

2. All items were in an M/C format with four answer options 
(av becrdds: 

3. Two feedback messages were constructed for each item. 
One was a re-presentation of the question with the 
correct answer underlined, and the other was a cue 


designed to lead the subject to understand the question 
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and to recognize the correct answer option. The cues 
were written by the researcher and subjected to scrutiny 
by the three authors of the STAT1 course for amendment 
or approval. 

4. Feedback was either provided immediately following the 
student’s response to a question or was stored for 
presentation 24 hours later. If the subject was in the 
immediate feedback group, the total test score was 
provided after feedback on the twenty-third item, 
otherwise the total test score was saved along with the 
feedback messages for delivery the next day. 

5. Provision was made to ellicit the confidence that each 
subject had in the ‘correct’ response to each question, 
as well as the confidence the subjects had that each of 
the other three answer options were incorrect. A seven 
point continuum (1-7) was presented. By pointing to 7 
the subject indicated absolute certainty that the answer 
option presented was correct or wrong. By pointing to 1 
the subject indicated he was not certain if the answer 
option presented was right or wrong. Appendix 1 contains 
a sample question accompanied by sample confidence 
measures. 

A second retest was administered a week following the 
first test in an attempt to check the long term retention of 
the subjects. The characteristics of the second test were: 
1. The first twenty test items were randomly ordered for 
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2. The student’s confidence regarding the four answer 
options was measured following each question completed 
by the subject. (As described above. ) 

3. Feedback was delayed until after the last item was 
answered and was then presented in the form of the 
correct answer option underlined. After the feedback 
message for the last question was displayed the total 
test score was presented. 

4. The last three questions in the exam, which required 
calculations to be performed based upon a specific 
formula, were changed by altering the raw data presented 
with the questions. 

In summary, the instruments were used under the 
following conditions: 

1. All students had a portion of their final course credit 
dependent upon their success on these exams. Al] 
computerized end of segment STAT1 tests contributed a 
possible 6% toward the final grade. In this particular 
case, the first ‘'t’ test exam carried a weight of 4% of 
the final mark and the second (retention) test carried a 
weight of 2% of the final mark. 

2. Both exams were administered on the IBM 1500 system. 
Students controlled the time taken to respond to each 
question and to study the feedback. 

3. During the first test administration, students in the 
immediate feedback section received their total test 


score immediately following completion of the test. 
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Those in the delayed feedback group received their total 
test scores after presentation of all the feedback (24 
hours later). 

Confidence measures were made of answer options selected 
by the student and of each of the other answer options 
not selected. 

The IBM 1500 system recorded the time each student spent 
prior to responding to each question and also the time 
taken to read feedback messages. 

Finally, comprehension, as well as recognition measures, 
were obtained. This was made possible by changing the 
raw data required for the solution of three items on the 
long term retention test. The algorithms underlying the 
solutions to these questions were left intact. 


The procedures followed in this study differed 


significantly from previous research activity in this field 


in the following ways: 


16 


The testing technique was integrated into an existing, 
stable computer assisted instruction system. The 
teaching behavior of instructors was not challenged or 
subjected to change. They were given complete freedom to 
interact with subjects as they would in any normal CAI 
environment. 

Students were not restricted in the time they spent 
attending to the test items or the feedback provided. In 
fact these times were collected by the computer and used 


for analysis. 
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3. The two exams were administered under the same CAI 
conditions. 

4. A standardized time interval (one week) existed between 
the first and second testing sessions. 

5. The final test score was provided irrespective of group 
membership. 

6. Confidence measures were made of the distractor selected 
as correct and the other distractors not selected as 
correct. 

7. The test was based upon a credit course within a regular 
CAI learning environment. 

8. The test scores formed a portion of the final course 
mark. 

9. Both recall and recognition of material was tested. 

When the students took the first exam, they were 
assigned to one of eight treatment groups depending upon the 
student ID numbers. These numbers were assigned to them for 
use on the IBM 1500 system. As a result of the modulus 8 
value of their ID number they received one of two possible 
treatments in each of the following three categories: 

1. student confidence was either solicited or not solicited 
with respect to the four distractors for each question, 

2. feedback was either provided prior to the next question 
or was presented the next day, and 

3. feedback was either in the form of correct answers (CA) 
underlined or as a cue (CU) to the correct answer. An ex- 


ample’ of a test item, question 2 from the test, is found in 
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Appendix A. The matrix of the design used to assign 
students to the eight treatment conditions is presented 
in Table 8. (Appendix C contains a schematic of the 


research design. ) 


The Sample 

This section describes both the sample and the behavior 
of the sample during the research process. 

Subjects enrolled in Educational Psychology 502 and 
Educational Administration 511/512 during the 1978 Special 
Session at the University of Alberta, Faculty of Education, 
were randomly assigned to one of the eight cells in the 
research design (Table 8). By the end of the Special Session 
a total of 60 students had completed the tests. 
Unfortunately, several problems related to data acquisition 
and student drop-out reduced the number of subjects to 50. 

Table 8 
The Four Factor Experimental Design 
Feedback Group 
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The CAI environment differed from the usual classroom 
environment. In the CAI environment some students may be 
progressing through tutorial portions of the course while 
others are either doing their lab exercises or taking a 
test. In addition, because of the self-paced nature of cule 
the tests under investigation in this study were 
administered over a four week period during each of the two 
six week Spring and Summer Sessions. The examinations were 
‘open book’, which meant that during the exam students could 
consult any notes and textbooks at their disposal. Note 
taking was also permitted during the exams. No examples of 
cheating were discovered despite this very liberal approach. 
Students were also able to question the instructors about 
problems or concerns encountered during the exams. Several 
students were provided with very thorough explanations of 
the questions and their solutions. As an example, two 
students in the cue group were told which questions 
they answered correctly (the cue feedback did not tell the 
student if his response was correct). Additional information 
was provided to the student only if requested. Finally, no 
review of the first exam was permitted by the IBM 1500 
system before the second (retention) test was taken. 

An example of a test item, confidence measures, and 


feedback is found in Appendix A. 
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Instructions to Subjects 

At the commencement of the test, the subjects in the 
confidence group were informed of the type of feedback to be 
received and given directions on how to indicate their 
confidence levels. They were not informed of the different 
treatment groups in existence. Those not in the confidence 
group were informed of the type of feedback to be received. 
They also were not told of the other treatment groups. 

Those in the 24 hour group were requested to return one 
day later to review the exam and to receive feedback. Al] 
subjects were also advised that a retention test would be 
given one week following feedback, since through self-pacing 
all STAT1 students would eventually come to Know of the 
second test. 

Note taking during the tests was not controlled. 
However, at the beginning of the retention test, subjects 
were informed that notes from the first test were not to be 
used. From observation, it appeared that students rarely 


took the time to write out each question in detail. 


C. Analysis of Data 
The following data were obtained: 
1. Individual test scores- an item by item record of 
student performance at the end of chapter test and 


retention test. 
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2. Response latency- the time in tenths of seconds required 
by subjects to respond to each of the test items at test 
and retest. 

3. Confidence measures- the confidence subjects expressed 
(on a continuum from 1 to 7) in their selected answer as 
well as on the remaining three answer options not 
considered correct. These data were available for 
one-half of the sample at test and retest. 

4. Feedback latency- the time in tenths of seconds that 
each feedback message was displayed on the computer 


terminal during the test and retest. 


Feedback Timing Analysis 


Question 1: 


1. Does immediate feedback result in better long 
term retention than feedback delayed 24 hours? 


The test score means for the entire sample are 
summarized in Table 9. While both feedback groups 
improved appreciably on the retest, no clear pattern 
emerged favouring any one feedback group. The 
statistical analysis which follows examines the test 


scores in detail. (Figure 7) 
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Figure 7. Mean test scores of treatment group by 
time of testing 


4 [CA=immediate correct answer, ICU=immediate Cue, 
DCA=delayed correct answer, DCU=delayed cue. 
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Table 9 
Test and Retest Score Means 


Confidence Measures eon REE Sa 
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Sioteke! | isis) Ya. aks 


Immediate 


Correct Answer 
24 hr Delay 


eR 


No Confidence Measures LEST REWES Ti 
MEAN SD MEAN SD 


Immediate 


Correct Answer 
24 hr Delay 


A four-way analysis of variance on test scores, 
with repeated measures on Factor D (test,retest), was 


performed using 40 of the 50 available subjects. This 


/ / 


equal ‘n’ analysis was achieved by randomly dropping 
subjects from cells containing more than five 
subjects. Table 10 presents these test score means. 
Table 11 indicates a significant difference existed 
between the two treatment groups on Factor A (correct 
answer, cue) and factor D(test,retest). Since the 
analysis confirmed that the questions regarding 
confidence in answers had little effect upon test 


scores, the eight cell matrix was collapsed to four 
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cells by merging the confidence factor. These 

merged scores are presented in Table 12. On the 
subsequent three-way analysis of variance, with Factor C 
repeated, a significant difference was found on Factor 

B (correct answer, cue) and Factor C (test, retest) 

The results are found in Table 13. 


Table 10 
Test and Retest Score Means 


/ / 
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Table 11 
Summary of Analysis of Test Scores 


Source of Variation 
Between Subjects 


B (Immediate, Delay) 
C (Confidence,No Confidence) 
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Table 12 
Merged Test and Retest Score Means 
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Table 13 
Summary of Analysis of Mean Test Scores 


Source of Variation 
Between Subjects 


A (Immediate, Delay) 
B (Correct Answer, Cue) 
AB 


Subjects within groups 


Within Subjects 


C (Test, Retest) 
AG 


subjects within groups 
*F,.95 (1, 36) 4.11 
**F.99 (1, 36) 7.39 
Post hoc analyses, using Scheffe’s method,’ indic- 
ated the immediate feedback group and the delay feedback 
group were not different, based on the mean scores on 
the end-of-chapter test (p <.45). However, on the 
retention test, the delay feedback group had a higher 
mean score than the immediate feedback group (p <.09). 
This lends some support for the position that delaying 
feedback may be of benefit. The findings in this study 
indicate the difference between mean scores for the 
immediate feedback groups and delayed feedback groups 


was not significant. 


SWinerw 19/1, Dpvooc-5o/.) The significant level used 
for all comparisons was p <.05. 
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Questions Modified on the Retention Test 


Questions 19, 20, and 21 were modified for the 
retention test. This was done by changing the data 
necessary for their solutions while leaving the 
algorithms for their solutions intact. In addition yh 
these answers being different on the retention test, the 
answer options (a,b,c, or d) were also changed. These 
changes were made to determine if the subjects were 
learning the answers by rote or were achieving a deeper 
understanding of the test material. The test score means 
for questions 19, 20, and 21 for all groups are 


summarized in Table 14. 


Table 14 
Mean Test Scores on Questions 19, 20, & 21 
for All Treatment Groups 


Mean Score* 
Group Test Retest 


{a 
2. 
9. 
3 


* maximum score = 


A three-way analysis of variance, with Factor C 
(test,retest) repeated, was performed on the mean test 
Scores for questions 19, 20, and 21. The results, 
summarized in Table 15, indicated a significant 


difference between the means on Factor C (test,retest). 
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An examination of the subjects’ responses disclosed 
no evidence of rote learning. Few examples were found of 
subjects wno provided the same responses on both the 
test and retest. Hence, subjects recognized the 
difference between the questions. The findings indicate 
that test scores on questions 19-21 increased generally. 
No group derived a significant advantage from the 


treatment received. 


Table 15 
Summary of Analysis of Mean Test Scores 
for Questions 19, 20, & 21 


Source of Variation 
Between Subjects 
A (Immediate, Delay) 
B (Correct Answer, Cue ) 
Bee within groups 


Within Subjects 
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Discussion: Delay-Retention Effect 

In the review of literature related to the 
delay-retention effect, it was reported by many 
researchers that a delay in the feedback message will 
produce (1) corrective action (to eliminate errors) and 
(2) reinforce correct responses. Sturges indicated that 
the "more complex the task the greater the superiority 
of retention with delayed informative feedback" 
(Sturges, 1969, p.14). Sassenrath concluded there was 
“mounting evidence that delayed informative feedback 
does not retard learning and may enhance delayed 
retention" (Sassenrath, 1968, p.72) These findings, 
first discussed by Brackbill (1962), have been confirmed 
by others, (Anderson, 1971, 1972; More, 1969; and 
Kulhavy, 1972). 

Kulhavy suggested the reason immediate feedback did 
not apparently lead to better long term test results 
(retention) was because fatigue and frustration exist 
during the testing session with the result that the 
learner does not process the presented data (feedback 
message) as carefully as he should. In the case of an 
error, he proposed that the erroneous relationship (A-B) 
was not effectively converted to another relationship 
(A-C) because of proactive interference. A time delay 
followed by feedback, it was suggested, produced 
superior results because the interference, fatigue and 


frustration had time to dissipate. (Kulhavy and 
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Anderson, 1972) 

The findings of this study do not confirm or deny 
the existence of the delay retention effect. The 
change in student test scores appears to be in the 
direction of supporting the benefits of delaying 
feedback. The reasons for this may due to some of the 
following: 

a. The learning environment and student behavior was 
highly stressful for students during this 
investigation. In a period of six weeks the graduate 
students, many of whom appeared to possess weak 
mathematical skills, were attempting to complete a 
six credit laboratory course in a critical core 
sub ject. 

b. Many students described periods of insomnia, 
fatigue, depression, and going ‘blank’. 

c. A prevailing concern was the impact of STAT1 scores 
upon the final grade. 

These effects appeared to produce an unusual 
determination to succeed. As a result, students worked 
extremely hard at mastering the material prior to the 
testing sessions. Another factor may have been the personal 
sessions with the instructors. This form of feedback may 
have neutralized some of the impact believed to occur with 
delay. The routine followed within this CAI environment was 
to provide as much assistance as the student requested. An 


additional problem arose from the initial differences 
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between treatment groups on the first test, a condition 
which made subsequent comparisons difficult. The smal] 
sample size was also an unfortunate circumstance. 

This researcher concluded the delay retention effect 
has potential but its effect is apparently less pronounced 
in a learning environment which (1) allows for an on-demand, 
detailed one-to-one feedback with the instructor, and (2) is 
composed of high achieving, highly motivated students. One 
thing seems certain, the delay design did not retard 
learning. On this point it is of interest to recall 
Sassenrath’ s comment that: 

Although the difference in retention is not large in 
the absolute amount the psychological importance of 
the difference, contrary to the accepted principle 
that immediate reinforcement as opposed to delayed 
reinforcement, produces superior results and 
therefore superior retention. (Sassenrath, 1969, 
rex, Mss) 
This study did not produce the differences in test scores 
that other researchers would have predicted, but it did 
indicate an immediate reinforcement schedule is not an 
instructional necessity. 

The study has also provided some answers to the 
questions posed by Surber and Anderson (1974): 

It remains to be seen whether the delay retention 
effect would appear if a course grade were made 
contingent upon performance, or materials were made 
available to students during the retention interval. 
(Surber and Anderson, 1974, p.172) 


This study left unrestrained the routine instructor and 


student activities and interactions, and access to learning 
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materials and notes taken during the exam. As a result, the 
delay retention effect may have been dampened. In spite of 
these mixed findings, it is believed that CAI instructional 
designers may have to reexamine the principle of immediate 
feedback during examinations. In CAI, immediate feedback on 
examinations has almost become a universally applied 
treatment. Consideration should be given to other forms of 
feedback algorithms that could be possible in light of the 
subject matter, students, and learning environment. The 
delay retention effect may be extremely useful in 
circumstances other than the one existing in this study. 
Feedback Message Analysis 
Question 2 
2. Does a feedback message which consists of 

underlining the correct answer to a multiple 

choice question result in better long term 

retention than a feedback message which is 

designed to be a cue to the correct answer? 

The mean test scores used in the question 1 analyses 
were re-examined for the question 2 analyses. As indicated 
(Table 11), a four-way analysis of variance detected no 
difference between groups except on Factor A (correct 
answer, cue), and Factor D (test, retest). Since the 
analysis confirmed confidence measures had no measureable 
effect upon the test scores, the eight cell matrix was 
collapsed to four cells by merging the confidence factor. 

On a three-way analysis of variance, with Factor C 


(test, retest) repeated, it was again confirmed that the 
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correct answer (CA) group was significantly different from 
the cue(CU) group (Factor B), and that a significant 

increase in scores occurred at retest (Factor C). Table 13 
summarizes these findings. An analysis of means on Factor B 
(feedback types), using Scheffe’s method, indicated the | 
correct answer group was significantly different from the cue 
group (p <.005) based on the end-of-chapter test scores. 
However, on the retention test the difference in mean test 
scores was not significant (p <.11). 

A Scheffe’s comparison on Factor C (test, retest) indic- 
ated a significant time effect existed for all treatment 
groups. The differences between the end-of-chapter test 
scores and the retention test scores for all groups was sign- 
ificant at the .0001 level. All groups performed significantly 


better on the retention test than on the end-of-chapter test. 


Discussion: CA and Cue Feedback Messages 
The review of literature indicated that a cue feedback 
message would result in greater processing and longer 
retention than a feedback message consisting of an 
underlined correct answer to a multiple choice question. 
This finding was first advanced by Sturges (1972). A theory 
describing how data are processed and retrieved proposed by 
Norman and Bobrow (1976, 1977), Norman and Rumelhart (1976), 
and Williams (1978), provides support for Sturges’ 
findings. The theory suggests that a cue, if attended to and 


processed, causes the subject to engage in multiple 
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retrievals and to perform conscious or unconscious 
comparisons among competing answer options. An effective 
cue, it can be argued, results in a better understanding of 
the interrelationships among answer options and with the 
question stem. It was postulated that the results of this 
mental processing lead the student to select the one answer 
option with the highest probability of being correct. This 
study indicates that an effective cue may be difficult to 
compose. In this investigation some students expressed 
confusion and frustration with cues while others used them 
without comment. It appeared that students who understood 
the material infrequently commented about a cue in contrast 
to those who had a lesser understanding of the subject. The 
use of cues was an entirely new experience for students. 
Earlier feedback forms only stated, “Right” or “Wrong”. It 
would seem, because of the many dimensions which exist in 
problem solving, effective cues must be carefully tailored 
to suit the student. For example, one of the statistics 
instructors who has many years of experience teaching 
graduate level students, reported that students who do not 
understand an algebraic proof will often understand a 
geometric proof. As a general rule, it is common to try 
different teaching strategies to bring students up to a 
mastery level on the material. The need to have different 
cues may be considered a sub-set of this general approach. 
In the future it may be possible to model the learner with 


sufficient accuracy to predict which type of a cue will be 
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most effective. At present, more needs to be Known about cue 
construction before the concept can be either fully accepted 
or rejected as an instructional approach. The findings in 
this study do not support or reject the practice of writing 
cues or simply providing a message with the correct answer 


under lined. 


Additional Analyses 
In this study two variables have been under 
examination: (1) feedback timing (immediate delivery, 24 
hour delay), and (2) feedback messages (an underlined 
correct answer, a cue to the correct answer). With respect 
to these two variables, feedback timing and feedback 
messages, supplementary questions were asked in order to 
determine if these two variables have an effect upon: 
a. the mean confidence students assign to their 
responses, 
b. the mean latency time subjects require to produce 
responses, and 
c. the mean latency time taken to read a feedback 


message. 
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Confidence Values 

This study solicited confidence measures from one half 
of the subjects taking the examination on ‘t’ tests (N=20). 
The procedure (as described earier) required these subject 
to provide an answer to the test question and, following 
that action, to indicate the confidence placed-in the 
correctness of the answer by pointing to a position on a 
continuum from 1 (not certain) to 7 (absolutely certain). 
The computer stored the student's answer and the confidence 
value indicated. The student then either received feedback 
on the answer or received no feedback, and proceed to the 
next question. The mean confidence values are presented in 
Table 16. 


Table 16 
Mean Confidence Values for All Responses 


Retest 


items/test X 5 subjects/group 


In a three-way analysis of variance, with Factor C 
(test,retest) repeated, a significant result was found for 


Factor G. (lable 17) 
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Post hoc analyses indicated that in the seven day 
interval between tests, the immediate feedback group 
significantly increased in confidence (p <.02). 

Table 17 
Analysis of Mean Confidence Values 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
SOURCE oe) DF MS 


BET SUBJ 23". 422 79 
Cele) 0.085 1 
Bas (CAsGU,) 0.460 
AB Ua ete 

SUBU W GROUP 21.541 


WITHIN SUBU 5 
Coals RET.) 1 
AC Oh 
BC OF 
ABC 0 

Cem OUD UOWEG 3: 


An additional analysis of the confidence values was 
prompted by Kulhavy’s observation "that one of the reasons 
why corrective aspects of feedback have received so little 
attention is simply that many studies fail to analyze error 
and correct responses separately". (Kulhavy, 1976, p.221) As 
a result of this statement, confidence values were sorted 
according to whether the student’s response was right or 
wrong. The mean confidence values for correct answers on the 


test and retest is presented in Table 18. 
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Table 18 
Mean Confidence Values for Correct Answers 


Retest 


ICA igs Sea She 92 


ICU 71 Dio 80 
DCA 83 Silas 102 
DCU 56 Bou 86 


rlmax )se=eelel 5 


A three-way analysis of variance, with Factor C 
(test,retest) repeated, indicated a significant interaction 
between Factor A (Immediate, Delay), Factor B(CA,CU) 
and Factorec (testenetest ei pee<.05)9° Tablerig 
summarizes this finding. Subsequent post hoc analyses 


did not identify significant differences between the 


treatment groups. 
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Analysis of Mean Confidence Values 
for Correct Answers 
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The mean confidence values for wrong answers on the 
test and retest are summarized in Table 20. 


Table 20 
Mean Confidence Values for Wrong Answers 


Group n Test n Retest 


42 syle) 23 
44 4.42 30 
32 4.79 13 
312) ae 20 


n(max) = 115/group 


A three-way analysis of variance, with Factor C 
(test,retest) repeated, indicated a significant interaction 
between Factor A (Immediate, Delay) and Factor B (CA,CU) 

(p <.05) (Table 21). Subsequent post hoc analyses ,using 
Scheffe’s method, did not identify any signficant differ- 


ences. 
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Discussion: Confidence Values 

In the review of literature, Sturges(1976) indicated 
that subjects receiving 24 hour delay of feedback would be 
more confident about their retention test scores than those 
subjects who received immediate feedback. In this study, the 
greatest change occurred for the immediate feedback group. 
The confidence of the immediate feedback group grew 
significantly (p <.02) between the end-of-chapter test and 
the retention test. No significant change occurred for the 
delay of feedback group (p <.38). This finding would appear 
to partially parallel the test score findings. Just as test 
scores increased between the end-of-chapter test and the 
retention test, an increase in confidence could be expected 
between these tests. The members of the delay of feedback 
group maintained the same relative degree of confidence in 
their responses on both tests. The immediate feedback group 
increased in mean confidence. An examination of individual 
confidence responses indicated some subjects were extremely 
confident on the end-of-chapter test --even when their 
response was wrong. On the retest, the subjects had higher 
scores and the confidence values appeared to be more in 
keeping with their overall increased success. It will be 
recalled that both the immediate and the delay feedback 
groups scored significantly higher on the retention test 
than on the end-of-chapter test (p <.0001). From the 
confidence findings, it would appear that immediate feedback 


resulted in a much higher confidence in answers than did 
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delay of feedback. This finding does not support 
Sturges(1976). 

An examination of the confidence values for correct and 
wrong answers did not provide any additional information, in 
spite of the suggestion by Kulhavy (1977) that the 
separation of data into correct and wrong responses would 
provide more insight into the corrective power of feedback 
messages. 

If a legitimate concern of instructional designers is 
to ensure that students respond with the highest possible 
confidence to test items, then immediate feedback would 
appear to be the the design construct of choice. This 
finding does not confirm Sturges (1976) and therefore may be 
an indication that this sample was more concerned about the 
feedback in terms of understanding the subject matter than 
superficially reading it to determine if their answer was 
correct. It is also possible that the sample, composed of 
graduate students, were motivated because of the future 
credit attached to the retest scores and therefore attended 
carefully to the information provided. It might also be 
noted that this test was several hours in length and that 
the students were familiar with the CAI mode of testing. 
Students were not rushed, nor was there any pressure for 
them to advance quickly. 

If these findings are considered in the context of the 
theory of memory advanced in Chapter II, subjects in the 


immediate feedback group accomplished tuning and 
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restructuring of their schema as effectively as did the 
delay feedback group. In addition, the retention test 
confidence means indicate that the change in the confidence 
of the immediate feedback group may be attributable to more 
exacting retrieval terms and a resultant increase in the ° 
level of verification at each stage of the recursive 
retrieval process (Williams, 1977). 
Feedback Latency 

A second and additional question for investigation was 
to determine if the time subjects took to examine feedback 
(feedback latency) differed as a result of feedback timing 
(immediate,delay) or feedback messages (CA,CU). The feedback 
latency means are summarized in Table 22. 


Table 22 
Feedback Latency by Treatment Group 


Feedback Latency * 
Test Retest 


*Time in seconds 


A three-way analysis of variance, with Factor C 
(test,retest) repeated, indicated a significant difference 
on Factor C (Table 23). Post hoc analyses indicated al] 
treatment groups significantly reduced the mean time spent 
reading the feedback messages following the retention test 
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Table 23 
Summary of Analysis on Feedback Latency 


Sources of Variation 


Between Subjects 

A (Immediate, Delay) 

B (Correct Answer, Cue ) 
AB 

Subjects within groups 


Within Subjects 
C (Test, Retest) 685837. 130.31** 
AC poe fe? 
BC Bo9e .64 
ABC Meheytt /45 
Time xX 
subjects within groups DZ2025 


HIP CASTS ORR YS QC Re 
OO hee SO aes 


Kulhavy (1976) suggested that high confidence correct 
answers would be read for direction not instruction, whereas 
high confidence wrong answers would be read carefully, 
possibly argumentatively, but would result in a low 
repetition rate. The Norman-Rumelhart theory of memory 
(discussed earlier) supports such an argument, since highly 
confident, but wrong responses would seem to necessitate a 
tuning or restructuring of the responsible schema. 

In order to test Kulhavy’s theory, high and low 
confidence responses were selected. High confidence was 
defined as a ‘7’ (absolutely certain) and low confidence was 
defined as a range between 1-4 (not certain). These 
definitions each provided approximately 20% of the total 
responses. The high and low confidence responses were then 


classified as correct or wrong according to the matching 
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test answer. During this process two subjects were 
discovered who responded in a highly confident manner to all 
answers. These subjects may not have understood the concept 
of confidence or possibly did not wish to cooperate with the 
study. As a result, responses of these subjects were dropped 
from the analysis. The summary of all high confidence 
responses with matching feedback latencies is presented in 
Table 24. 
Table 24 
High Confidence Items and Mean Feedback Latencies* 


' Feedback Latency n , 
Test Retest Test Retest 
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*Latency times are in seconds 
n(max)=115=(23 items/test X 5 subjects/group). 
ICA & DCU groups have 4 subjects each. 
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With reference to Table 24, it will be noted that each 
treatment group is divided into correct (CA) and wrong (WA) 
answers. The number of responses which are represented by 
the mean are small when it is recalled that the total number 
of responses per group is 115. As indicated earlier, two 
subjects were dropped due to indiscriminant high confidence. 
As a result the ICA and DCU groups have only 4 subjects 
each. A further examination of the data revealed that it was 
not uncommon to find one subject contributing most of the 
high confidence items for a group. 

Due to the small sample size and the subjective nature 
of high confidence, the data were not statistically 
analyzed. A general examination of the data suggests that 
those high confidence responses which were wrong resulted in 
slightly longer feedback latencies. It should be noted that 
cue feedback, is by its nature, more verbose than correct 
answer feedback. The mean number of words per cue message is 
30, hence a period of time is required to read a cue, 
whereas the correct answer feedback is already familiar. The 
latency times described here represent the total time the 
feedback message remained on the computer terminal screen. 
No measure is available to determine if the subjects 
attended continually to the message during this time period. 

If feedback is to be useful it must evoke a change in 
the behavior responsible for wrong answers and reinforce 
those behaviors which are responsible for low confidence 


correct answers. Table 25 summarizes the low confidence 
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data. No statistical procedures were performed on these data 
due to the nature of the data. 


Table 25 
Low Confidence Items and Mean Feedback Latencies* 


Feedback Latency n 
Test Retest Test Retest 
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*Latency times are in seconds 

n(max)=115=(23 items/test X 5 subjects/group). 

ICA & DCU groups have 4 subjects each. 

Generally, the data indicate subjects read the feedback 

messages on the end-of-chapter test. The amount of time 
spent reading the feedback message following a correct or 
incorrect response is approximately the same. (Compensating 
for the fact that latencies are in seconds and the number of 
jtems is small.) Following the retention test, subjects 


appeared to spend slightly more time reading feedback to 


wrong answers than reading feedback to the correct answers. 
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Discussion: Feedback Latency 

This study found subjects spent significantly less time 
reading feedback messages following the retention test than 
during or following the end-of-chapter test. The reasons for 
the decreased time to read feedback messages on the 
retention test may be due to a combination of (1) a desire 
to see the test score (which followed feedback), (2) a need 
to move on to the next chapter or section of the course, 

(3) a decision that feedback was unlikely to provide 
assistance in later tests, and (4) the material was, by this 
time, well Known. It will be recalled that feedback on the 
retention test was provided (1) only after the last test 
item was answered, (2) serially in the order the items were 
answered, and (3) the feedback message was the question stem 
with correct answer underlined. 

It was hoped that confidence measures, in combination 
with feedback latencies, would provide additional evidence 
for the selection of one type of feedback timing and/or one 
type of feedback message design. However, the data do not 
provide any evidence in support of any particular 
combination of feedback timing or feedback messages used in 
this study. 

Response Latency 

The third additional research question asked if 
feedback timing and feedback message design had any effect 
upon response latency... the time subjects required to 


answer a test question. The mean response times are 
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presented in Table 26. 


Table 26 
Response Latency by Treatment Group 


Response Latency* 
Test Retest 


*Time in seconds 
A three-way analysis of variance, with Factor C 


(test,retest) repeated, was performed. The analysis 
indicated a significant drop in response times between the 
Pesimancdernetes ia tbacton Gs pec, 01) lneaddi tions a 
Significant interaction was detected between Factor B 
(CA,CU) and Facter_C (test,retest) (p <.05). These results 
are presented in Table 27. 


Table 27 
Summary of Response Latency Analysis 


Sources of Variation 


Between Subjects 

A (Immediate, Delay) 

B (Correct Answer, Cue ) 
AB 

Subjects within groups 


Within Subjects 
C (Test, Retest) 


subjects within groups 
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Post hoc analyses indicated (1) all treatment groups 
significantly reduced the mean time required to answer the 
test items (p <.001) and (2) the cue group required a 
significantly higher mean time to respond to the retention 
test than did the immediate feedback group (p <.01). 
Discussion: Response Latency 

The increased test scores on the retention test, as 
well as the reduction in response times, all point to 
greater familiarity with the test material. Of particular 
note was the significant difference between subjects who 
received CA feedback and those who received CU feedback. It 
will be recalled that a significant difference existed 
between the mean scores of the CA and CU feedback groups on 
the end-of-chapter test (p <.005) and that this difference 
was not significant on the retention test (p <.11). The 
legacy of this difference appears to have carried over to 
the cue group on the retention test in the form of longer 
response times. 

These findings indicate that cue feedback resulted in 
both an increase in mean test scores and, to some extent, 
increased mean processing times on the retest. Although the 
increased mean scores were desirable, the increased mean 
response times may indicate either a temporary difficulty in 
retrieving information for a solution (confusion from cue 
feedback) or (2) a more systematic verification process 
based upon the Knowledge that this material was not well 


Known in the past. Either of these interpretations may be 
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valid. The researcher favours the view that increased 
retention test mean response latency is an artifact of 
former subject matter difficulty, even though confidence 
values for this group did not indicate a perceived lack of 
certainly in the answers when compared with the CA feedback 


group. 
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V. Conclusions and Recommendat ions 


A. Conclusions 

This study was designed to investigate the common 
constructs used in CAI testing sessions. At present, 
emphasis is placed on providing feedback as rapidly as 
possible. CAI computer hardware configurations often 
emphasize the need to produce responses within 1-2 seconds. 
Naturally, it has been believed that feedback should also be 
presented with similar swiftness. Feedback messages have 
tended to be brief and to the point, e.g. "You are right", 
or "You are wrong, the answer is...". Several CAI systems 
have been designed to provide short feedback messages with 
very little programming effort. Since no evidence existed to 
suggest other CAI methods would be better, or that the 
current practices were the best, CAI authors and programmers 
have tended to produce courseware that was compact, 
efficient and required the least effort. 

This study examined the effect of immediate feedback 
and 24 hour delay of feedback upon long term retention. On a 
retention test one week following an end-of-chapter test, no 
significant difference was found between the immediate and 
delay feedback groups. 

The study also examined the effects of two types of 
feedback messages upon long term retention. One message 
provided a re-display of the multiple choice test item with 


the correct answer underlined (CA), the other feedback 
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message was written to provide a cue to the correct answer 
(CU). Briefly, this cue was a CRT display of several 
sentences or a formula which the statistical instructors 
agreed would ‘cue’ the subject to the correct answer. These 
cues were, on average, 30 words in length. 

This study departed from all earlier research activity, 
since no other study has involved: (1) integrating the testing 
techniques within a stable CAI, (2) maintaining the freedom 
of instructors to interact with students within a CAI envir- 
onment, (3) allowing students to respond to test items in 
their own time, (4) administering the test. and retest 
under the same CAI conditions, (5) standardizing the inter- 
val between test and retest at 7 days for all students, (6) 
collecting data on the confidence students had in their 
answers as wel! as collecting data on the time taken to 
answer items and read feedback messages, (7) assigning 
course credit for both the test and retest, and (8) examining 
recall as well as recognition of test material. 

The CA and -CU feedback groups had different mean scores 
on the end-of-chapter test (p <.005). There was no diff- 
erence between CA and CU feedback groups on the mean scores 
on the retention test one week later (p <.11). Also, all 
groups scored better on the retention test in comparison 
to the end-of-chapter test (p <.0001). 

Additional questions of interest to CAI instructional 
designers were asked. These were with regard to the effect 
of feedback timing and feedback message design may have 
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a. the mean confidence assigned by students to their 
responses, 

Db. the mean latency time require by students to produce 
responses, and 

c. the mean latency time taken to read a feedback 
message. 

One-half of the subjects in the sample (N=20) were 
asked to indicate the confidence they had in their answers. 
The subjects responded by ranking the ‘certainty of 
correctness’ of their response to a test item on a continuum 
from 1 (not certain) to 7 (absolutely certain). It was found 
that no difference in mean confidence values existed between 
the four treatment groups (immediate CA, immediate CU, delay 
CA, delay CU) on the end-of-chapter test, or on the 
retention test. The immediate feedback group (CA,CU) did 
increase their mean confidence value between the test and 
retest however (p <.02). 

An examination of the time subjects spent reading the 
feedback messages (feedback latency) indicated no 
differences existed between the treatment groups on the mean 
feedback latency times for the test and retest. A 
significant decline in the mean feedback latency times 
occurred for all treatment groups between the test and 
retest (p <.001). 

The time subjects required to answer test items 
(response latency) was analyzed. A significant decline in 


mean response latency times occurred between the test and 
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netestaforsall groups (pa<-;001).. In® addition, on, the retent- 
ion test, the feedback message group required more time to 
respond on the retention test than did the CA feedback 
message group (p <.01). It was suggested the differences may 
be traced to the lower test scores achieved by the CU group 
on the end-of-chapter test. 

In summary, this study, based upon a sample consisting 
of university graduate students, supports the current 
practices of providing immediate feedback using short 
feedback messages (indicating just the correct answer). 
Providing a delay in feedback was a cumbersome, time 
consuming process for the IBM 1500 author. This feedback 
mode also required more physical space in the computer 
program and a vigilance on the part of the instructor to 
ensure subjects returned within 24 hours. Subjects also 
seemed to prefer immediate feedback as they wished to Know 
which of their answers were correct after completing the 
test. End-of-test feedback is possible, but perhaps future 
CAI systems will allow the subject to select the feedback 
mode of preference. Perhaps it should also be stated that 
delaying feedback did not degrade subjects’ performances. 
However, a delay in feedback may have advantages for certain 
other types of learners. 

The use of cues as feedback messages provided some 
difficulties for the CAI instructors, the programmer, and 
thems Alia studentS. )hirst, thes instructors did not entirely 


agree on the messages provided, since each has his own 
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approach to assisting the student. Second, cues required 
more programmer effort, and more space in the computer 
computer program. Third, some subjects did not like the cue 
feedback and were quite argumentative about their usefulness 
Finally, there was no evidence to indicate that subjects - 
spent more time reading cues (in comparison to correct 
answer feedback) , or that test scores increased as a result 
of cues. In contrast to these findings, a body of research 
and theory exists to support the use of cues (Sturges, 1972; 
Norman & Rumelhart, 1976). - Further research, using different 
age groups, different course content, and without the high 
levels of instructor support or learner motivation may 


confirm the value of cues as feedback. 


B. Recommendat ions 

A major difficulty encountered in this study was the 
size of the sample. This was particularly troublesome when 
investigating the relationship of confidence values to 
feedback time and feedback message design. The reason only 
one-half of the available subjects were required to indicate 
their confidence values was because no previous research 
data were available to indicate the effect this procedure 
might have on the test scores, feedback latency, or response 
latency. This study found that requiring subjects to submit 
confidence values had no significant impact upon other 
variables under investigation. Had a larger sample been 
available, this study would have adopted the fine-grained 


answer analysis suggested by Kulhavy (1972) and Phye (1977). 
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The investigation of error perseveration and long term 
retention appears to be one with excellent potential. It is 
recommended that future studies dispense with the control 
group (non confidence measuring) and devote the entire 
sample to an in-depth study of learner behavior on 
test-retest paradigms. 

It is also recognized that the population used for the 
study consists of graduate students. For the most part these 
students are a highly motivated, competitive group. In this 
case they were enrolled in a core curricular requirement. 
Their study habits were expected to challenge the theories 
and earlier research cited in the review of literature. The 
CAI learning environment and readily available instructor 
assistance may have also reduced the impact of the delay 
retention effect and cue type feedback messages reported by 
Sturges, Kulhavy and others. The findings of this study 
suggest continued reseach using a variety of student 
populations, CAI/CMI delivery modes, and differing degrees 
Omens urlctorm suppOoNnt: 

Some studies have indicated cue feedback enhances long 
term retention. Since this study did not confirm these 
earlier findings, it would appear more needs to be Known 
about the construction of cues if they are to have the 
effectiveness claimed by some researchers. Perhaps a variety 
of cues could be provided for each test item and the student 
tracked by the computer to determine which ones are found 


most useful. From the feedback latency data it seems that 
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students examine in detail the messages provided, 
irrespective of the feedback mode (immediate or delayed). 
More needs to be Known about creating conditions of learning 
within the evaluation process. It is recommended that CAI 
designers experiment with variable length feedback messages 
following incorrect responses to determine the effectiveness 
of learning sessions imbedded in evaluation. 

Finally, it is recommended that a study be carried out 
to determine the impact of providing a retention test which 
states previous test results as part of the feedback 
message. That is, in addition to feedback related to 
correcting the error, the subject would be told his response 


history on the item, e.g. "You got this question wrong last 


/ ,u 


time and the answer you used was ‘ xX Ohe 1 OQUP GOL athis 


question right the last time, but this time you are 


/ Au 
. 


wrong...the answer is ‘xX A second retention test would 
examine the impact of stating the learner’s history of 
responses to determine if this triggers longer feedback 


latency and a positive change in behavior (correct answer). 
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1. An example of one of the test items. 


A t-test can be used to: 


a. compare two means 
b. correlate two variables 
c. draw two random samples 


d. compare two independent variances 


*Type the letter of your answer* 


2. Confidence measures are presented to those required to 


In this example, if answer option 'a' is sélected then the 


confidence questions would be the following four. 


1. How confident are you that your answer 
is correct? 


a. compare two means 


Not Absolutely 
Certain Certain 


*kPoint to the number on the rating scale** 
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l. How confident are you that your choice 


is wrong? 


be comrelate twosvariables 


Absolutely 
Certain Certain 


**Point to the number on the rating scale** 


1. How confident are you that your choice 


is wrong? 
c. draw two random samples 


Absolutely 
Certain 


**Point to the number on the rating scale** 


1. How confident are you that your choice 


is wrong? 


d. compare two independent variances 


Not Absolutely 
Certain Certain 


**Point to the number on the rating scale** 
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3. Irrespective of whether confidence measures are required, the 
Subject receives feedback in one of two forms. The first example 
is of the correct answer underlined, the second, a cue. 

The delivery of these messages is either immediately after 
the last confidence measure or after answering the question 
(if no confidence measures are taken), or 24 hours later 
when the subject signs on to the IBM 1500 system. 


Feedback message: correct answer underline 


A t-test can be used to: 


a. compare two means 
b. correlate two variables 


c. draw two random samples 


d. compare two independent variances 


**The answer is underlined above** 


Feedback message: cue 


First the question is presented again. 


A t-test can be used to: 


a. compare two means 
b. correlate two variables 
c. draw two random samples 


d. compare two independent variances 
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Second the cue is presented. 


The following statements may be helpful: 


1. A t-test may be used with independent or 
dependent groups. 
2. A t-test of two independent groups is the 


equivalent of an ANOVA for two independent 
groups. 


3. The numerator is (x,-x,) 


XX Show me the question again 


XX Move me on to the next question 


** Point to one of the options above 
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Question 1 
Item 


In testing a statistical hypothesis, it 
is necessary to find the sampling dist- 
ribution of the test-statistic. This 
sampling distribution is found by 
assuming that: 


a) the hypothesis being tested is 
not true 
b) the confidence interval -1.96 to 1.96 
c) the hypothesis being tested is true 
d) the sampling distribution is a normal 
curve 


Cue 


To determine the correct answer consider the 
following: 


a) the random sampling distribution of a 
test-statistic must be known or assumed 
before analysis my proceed 


b) a positive statement of purpose 
reflects this assumption 


Question 2 
Item 
A t-test can be used to: 


) compare two means 

) correlate two variables 

) draw two random samples 

) compare 2 independent variances 


The following statements may be helpful: 


1. A t-test may be used with independent 
or dependent groups. 

2. A t-test of two independent groups is 
the equivalent of an ANOVA for two 
independent groups 4 

3. The numerator is ( Xj Xo) 
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Question 3 
Item 


In calculating the confidence interval 
for a population mean, one does not 
require: 


a) standard deviation of sample 
scores 

b) the size of the sample 

c) the value of the population mean 

d) the confidence level decided upon 


Cue 


A sample of 64 is drawn from a 
population whose mean is 104 and the 
sample standard deviation is 9. The 

95% confidence interval is approximately 


VO4E 96x dene 104. ta) Spex 9 
LI V6a 


Question 4 
Item 


The standard error of the mean is jsut 
another name for the standard deviation 
Of 


a) a sample 

b) the random sampling distribution of 

means 

c) the random sampling distribution of 
any statistic 

d) none of the above 


Cue 


1. A standard error is always a standard 
deviation which is decriptive of the 
variability of a statistic over repeated 
samplings. 

2. The standard error in this question 
is specifically descriptive of what? 
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Question 5 
Item 


In the denominator of the formula for 
the variance of th: sample, the sample 
size is customarily reduced by 1. 

The reason for this is that it 

makes the variance of the sample an 
estimate of the population variance. 
This varinace is considered to be: 


a) consistent in the critical region 
b) invariant 

c) an appropriate test statistic 

d) unbiased 


Cue 


This may help: 


When we estimate the population variance 
by £(x-X)*, we fail to take into consid- 
n 


eration that the sample mean x will be 
randomly different from u. This means 
that our estimate is usually too small. 


Question 6 
Item 


You have just calculated the confidence 
interval for the population mean with 
a=0.05. You should state that: 


a) insufficient evidence has been 
obtained to reject the level of 
confidence 

b) differences between the sample mean 
and zero will exceed these limits 5% 

of the time 

c) in 95% of such problems, the populat- 
jon mean will lie in such an interval 

d) none of the above 


Cue 


Here is a statement ( 90<u< 96 ) 
Now either the statement is true, i.e. 
vw is in the interval or it is false, u 


is not in the interval. 
Here is a confidence interval 


p( 90 


IA 


u< 96) = .95 
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Question 7 
Item 


Although the investigator does not know 
it, the boys and girls in the population 
are equally capable of learning lesson 
7. The probability that any t-test will 
result in the conclusion that boys are 
different from girls in this respect 
should be indicated by: 


a)level of significance 
b)efficiency of a statistic 
c)power of the t-test 
d)probability of type II error 


Cue 


1. The t-test is used to determine the 
probability of a difference in two 

Sample means occurring by chance. 

2. The probability level is that selected 
by the researcher, for example: 10%, 

Sy ee (ole 4 


Question 8 
Item 


In a controlled experiment with 12 
subjects in each of two groups, a 
researcher used a t-test when he 
could have used a z-test. What 

was the effect of this mistake. 


a) increased power 

b) increased probability of 

rejecting a false null hypothesis 

c) decreased the probability of Type I 
error 

d) increased the probability of 
rejecting a true null hypothesis 


Cue 


1. Regardless of size, the sampling dist- 
ribution of z is normal : 
2. With small sample sizes the t-test is 
distributed somewhat like z but with a 
curve a little fatter at the tails. 

3. Type I error is the rejections of Ws 
when Me is true 
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Question 9 
Item 


The probability distributions of the 
test statistic, t , with 10 degrees of 
freedom and 20 degrees of freeedom 
are: 


a) identical 

b) identical in central tendency, but 
the variance of the latter is smaller 
c) identical in central tendency, but 
the variance of the latter is greater 
d) difference both in central tendency 
and in variance. 


Cue 


A population may be estimated using 
varying sample sizes.. note the 
decrease in the critical value of 
the test statistic as the sample 
size increases. 


Question 10 
Item 


A single test is administered to the 
same sample of 49 students on two 
successive Mondays. The mean of the 
differences in the scores is +4.0 
and o% (unbiased estimator) for 
these differences is 8.0. Assuming 
that the assumptions needed to sat- 
isfy the t-test are met, test the 
hypothesis that the population 
means on the two occasions are 
equal. 


a. difference significant at .01 level 

b. difference significant at .05 level 
but not at .01 level 

c. difference not significant at .05 
level 

d. insufficient information is provided 


Cue 


You may test for significance between 
two means by testing whether the mean 
difference (BD) is significantly diff- 
erent from 0. 
The sampling variance of D is found 
by = 

Sf ie 162262 eRe. 


df=48, a=.05, 't' 975=2.002 
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Question 11 
Item 


A research assistant does a pooled 
variance t-test, but should have done 

a correlated t-test. The t he obtained 
will be: a ¥ 


a) appropriate 

b) smaller than it gould have been 
c) larger than it should have been 
d) inappropriate, but nothing can be 
Said about its size 


Cue 


For equal sized groups} the denominator 
looks like this: 


: 24 2 2 
-pooled variance S ; S ( n 1)=(3 + 3 4 
| 2 


.correlated t ( Sit Sour ARS 4 
n 


Remember 'r' doesn't always have to be 
positive, i.e. in 2 


Question 12 
Item 


Perkins (AERA Journal, 1964) decided to 
use a = 0.05. He carried out 126 indep- 
endent t-tests. If the null hypothesis 
is true, by chance of sampling you 
would expect him to find approximately 
how many significant t's? 


one 


n 
] 
5 
6 


Cue 


An a of 0.05 means that we accept the 
probability of 5 chances in 100 of 
being wrong when we reject true null 
hypothesis. How many times would 

we be wrong in 126 chances. 
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Question 13 
Item 


When the pooled variance t-test is used 
with a sample of 15 cases and another of 
25 cases, the degrees of freedom are: 
a} 14 
b) 38 
c) 24 
d) 39 


Cue 


Check out this formula: 


Question 14 
Item 


If a Pearson r =+.05 is obtained, which 
of the following would be proper? 


a) 95% of the repeated samples would be 
in the range +.05 

b) the variance of one variable attrib- 
uatable to the other is negligible 

c) high scores on one variable are 
paired with low scores on the other 

d) although not statistically signific- 
ant, the obtained r, in practice, 

could still be very important 


Cue 


r2 is often called "variance accounted for" 


because r* = a and ¥ = bX +a 


and so y is just X in disguise 
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Question 15 
Item 


The advantage of transforming r to 
Fisher's z when testing the significance 
of an obtained r, is that the sampling: 


a) variance of z is smaller than that of r 

b) the shape of the z's distribution is 
dependent on the population value of r 

c) distribution of z is approximately normal 

d) distribution of z is independent of 
sample size 


Cue 


When we have a population value 

p = .93. The sampling distribution of r 
is skewed to the left because no values of 
r greater than 1 are possible, where as 
values as low aS -1 are possible. When 
the population value p = 0, the sampling 
distribution r is symetric. Does the 

use of Fisher's z overcome this problem? 


Question 16 
Item 


Given that in a sample of 12 obser- 
vations, from a bivariate normal dis- 
tribution, the sample r = +.20. There- 
fore, the 95% confidence interval for 
the population correlation coefficient 
is approximately: 


a) (-.45, .86) Du (=220,e.c0) 
c) (+.42, .69) d) none of the above 
Cue 
diet ald Gat ecO i. = ? (Table E, Furguson) 
ae | 
2. Standard Error of Z. = N39 
3. 95% confidence limits=Z, +1.96S7,, 
4A. Did you convert Z,, back to r? 
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Question 17 
Item 


As the correlation becomes smaller, the 


Standard error of the difference between 


the means of the correlated variables 
will, 


a) become larger 

b) remain unchanged 

c) become smaller 

d) can not tell from the 
information given 


Cue 


The standard error of the difference 
between means for unrelated samples is: 


—— 


2 
SS 


What happens to this as r gets smaller 
(say for 1.00 to .5 to 5)? 
Use some plausible values for S,& Sp» 


Question 18 
Item 


If the number of degrees of freedom is 
infinite, the t distribution will be: 


a) anormal distribution 

b) a chi-square distribution 
c) an F distribution 

d) a Poisson distribution 


Cue 


Use your tables to see the 
two tailed 't' values for 
Celso smandmeOlmas 

N approaches ~. 
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Question 19 
Item 


Group Results 


I ils & 
II (i WS A) 


PM |= 


How many degrees of freedom are there 
for testing Hoihy = uy? 


) 
) 
) 
) 


ao0nen 
nur 


Cue 
For two independent groups what is the 
denominatior in culculating the 


standard error of the differences 
between means? 


Question 20 


Item 


Group Results N 


I ee 2 
I] TAeiae Osu 4 


In what interval does the pooled 
variance estimate fall? 


(find 6? pooled, not o*2, 77) 


a) 0200 = 125 

By 15267-01.75 

c)ie Va/6 903500 

d) above 3.00 

Cue 

62 pooled = A2\X- reo EUs 
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Question 2] 
Item 


Group Results 


N 
I He) 2 
I] thle hes tea ty ae) 


Test the null hypothesis Ho: Hy = Uy] 

a) reject Ho at a = .10, but not 
a = .05 

b) reject He at a = .05, but not 

a = .01 

) reject H. at a = .01 

) do NOT r&ject Ho ata = .10 


an 


the ifedio= Ny yet 5-92 
2. The standard error is: 


_/ 6% pooled + 2 pooled 


ny No 


X - Xp 
Sie, ia Oe : : 
Sterdard Error 


Question 22 
Item 


A group of 9 students was tested be- 
fore receiving treatment and after 
receiving a treatment. 


Y= i10s0y = 125 dire 225, Fe 196 
ry .6 

What is the value of the estimate of 
the variance of the sampling 
distributions if the difference 
between the means. 


a) 0.0 - 5 
Doe eno 
C) tS 2 lea025 
d) 25.1 - 200 
Cue 


1. Note that this is the difference 
between the means. 
The solution looks like this... 
YS LA ee 
= we Ss Ss; r12 3 a 
X1-X2 
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Question 23 


A group of 9 students was tested be- 
fore receiving treatment and after 
receiving a treatment 


y= v= 2= c2 = 
Ree tras SS (aaa ES y 196 
rey = .6 


In what interval does the upper 
critical limit of 95% confidence 
interval fall? 


a) ele o0r—22-00 
Bb) ce Ule=es 150 
c))e3. 51) =" 4.00 
d) above 4.00 
Cue 


1. You have part of the solution from 
the previous question (S* ) 
x 
2. Consider this: 
(x, - X2) - t 975 Sx aS Ge TESS 


(x4 = Xo) Gr t 975 Sx 


3. What is the critical upper value: 


On the seven day retest, the following data were 
used for questions 19, 20, and 21: 


Group Results N 
I ieee 3 
II 4,6,8,10 4 


The remainder of the retest questions remained 
the same. 
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| APPENDIX C 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


Assign Confidence Measures 


No Confidence Measures Confidence Measures 


24 Hour Delay 


Assign Feedback 
Message Type 


Correct 
Answer 


Assign Feedback Delivery Mode 


Assign Feedback 


O Message Type 
(6 t 
ree 
Answer 


e 


7 Day Delay 


© Confidence Measures 
e End of Test Feedback Mode 
e Correct Answer Feedback Message 
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